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THE CULTIVATOR I win the makers of this article, give us their address, and 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by the prices of their machines, that we may be enabled to 


LUTHER TUCKER, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. |auswer inquiries on the subject. 
oe W. M. wishes further information respecting the churn 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR imade in Saratoga, noticed in our last volume, p. 170. 
Sevew copies for $5,00—Firtren copies for #10,00—all pay- Will the inventor inform us where it is made, price, Xe. 
ments to be made in advance, and free of postage. | O. M. H.—The Skinless Oats have not, we believe, 


7 a — of the a ng of (Tar Coutwaton,”'|| proved valuable in this country. A discount of 33 per 
consisting of ten vols., quarto, are for saie a 1e ofhee, and), . es sail e ee ee ee 
may be ordered through the Agents of the paper throughout the|/Ce@t will be made on the vols. mentioned. Thanks for 


eountry. Price, stitched,—vols. 1, 2, 3and 4, 50 cents each—, your favor. 


vols. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9and 10, $1,00 each—for the whole set, $8,00. | hs Our friend at Bridgeport, Ct., who inquired for a 
‘in eo iien on remedy for scab in sheep, will find an article on this sub- 
OFFICE IN NEW-YORK CITY, AT ect in the present number. 
M. H. NE'WMAN’S BOOKSTORE, No. 199 BROADWAY, Capons.—‘* 8.” will find answers to his questions, at 
where single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes,! p. 197, vol. 9, and p. 67, vol. 10, of the first series of 
can always be obtained. the Cultivator. 





bie i ne i : E. F. C., Providence—The 2 bbls. shall be secured 
THE CU LTIVATOR. for you. Thanks for your efforts. 

ne SEED ~-- a SEEDLING GRAPE.—We have had several applications 

MONTHLY NOTICES. | for cuttings of the seedling grape, noticeu in our Dec, 

‘ ; a ae : 

number, as in the possession of G. B. Emerson, Esq. of 

Boston, which, we are sorry to say it is not in our pow- 

er to comply with, as we are not aware that any can be 
procured short of Boston. 








{iS We have the pleasure of acknowledging the re-| 
ceipt of over eight thousand subscribers during the past! 
month, exceeding the receipts, during the same time, 
last year, more than 2,500. For this handsome increase AppLes.—We have received from ELLWANGER & 
we are indebted mainly to the disinterested Jabors of BARRY, nurserymen, Rochester, specimens of the ** North- 
those who have voluntarily, and in most cases gratuitous-| ern Spy” and other apples, deseribed by them in this pa. 
ly, so far acted as agents as to get up clesses in their per. The Northern Spy is probably the most valuable 
towns at the reduced rates at which the pap. i furnished variety added to our list of apples for some years. ‘Trees 
to Agents. ‘Truly grateful as we are for these continued Or grafts may be obtained of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, 
manifestations of approbation from the friends of agricul- Rochester, N. Y.—We have also samples from 8. W. 
ture, it will be our great object to render our paper more |JEWETT, Esq., Weybridge, Vt., of a seedling apple 
and more worthy the favor with which it is so liberally ‘called * Jewett?s Best,’—of medium size, fine flavored, 
received. nearly red, and covered with light specks—also, from 

CoMMUNICATIONS have been received since our last, S. B. CusninG, Esq. Ithaca, specimens of the « King 

from John F. Dauphey, J. P., James Hall, Ellwanger & | 4Pple-” 
Barry, D. G. Mitchell, L. B. Langworthy, T. H. Hyatt, CipER.—We acknowledge the receipt of a sample of 
W. H. Whiting, L. W. Washington, E. V. W. Dox, S.. cider from H. & Geo. H. Rundle, of Greenvile, Greene 
Tillotson, 8. D. Martin, G. L. Beckith, A  Wiltse, L. F. county, N. Y. It is of excellent quality, almost equal to 
Allen, Rambler, Wm. Summer, EF. Comstock, P., M. P., champaigne. Mr. Rundle made the last season, eleven 
C., FE. N. Horsford, S. W. Jewett, R. L. Pell, J. M.i fundred and fifty-three barrels. We are to receive his 
Harlan, L. Durand, E. Hammond, E. R., C. Butler, mode of manufacture for publication. 


> . ‘ . * ° | 
A. SERED: Si: CaM Kas Oe , p Marie SuGar.—We have received from our old friend 
{S Dr. Martin's excellent paper, for which he will )fosrs Eames, Esq. of Rutland, N. Y., a beautiful 
please accept our thanks, will be given in our next—as gainple of maple sus 
also many other favors of correspondents, which are pj. 
omitted this month for want of room. 


rar, for which we return our thanks. 
article is pronounced by all, fully equal to the best 
loaf suear. 

Our thanks are due to Col, A. Perrier, for his Address Mr. Cotman’s Tour. Part IIT.—We learn from Mr. 
at the late Fair of the Herkimer County Ag. Society—to Cor; man, that he has completed his Survey of England, 
some unknown friend for the Address of F. J. Brerrs, anid is now busily employed In preparing the 3d Part of 
Esq. of Newburgh, before the Berkshire Ag. Society—to iis Pour for the press. It will contain a chapter on Gu- 
Hon. H. L. Enisy ORTH, Washington, for Prof. MORSE’S ano and other manures, and will be issued in March. 
Letter to the secretary of the Preasury _ the subject of Phis chapter will be of great interest at the present time, 
the Magnetic Telegraph—to A. FITcH, See. Washington when so much inquiry is awakened on the subject of Gu- 
Co. Ag. Society, for an admirable Report of the Transac-|| ano jn this country, and the facts and experiments details 
tions of that Society—to W. R. Prince & Co. Flushing,'! eg by Mr. C. will enable cur farmers to judge as to the 
for their new ‘* Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Plants,” &c., an interesting octavo pamph- || 
let of over 100 pages. | 


propriety of its use here. 
QuERY.—A friend desires us to insert the following. 
" « . : How would the following composition answer for a cnat- 
D. r’., Schenectady—By reference to the article AGAIN; |! ing for buildings, fences, Ke. 2? Water-lime, three-parts, 
“On r at lan ‘ a4 9 te tr 1} < . an zo ° 
you will see that the place, ¢ Boston,’ is given. lisand and ashes, one part; to be mixed with watee in 


H. S. W.—We do not know the price of Hay Presses. || which oi!-cakes have been dissolved. 
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AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 





THE ConNECTICUT FARMER.—This paper, hitherto) 
published at New-Haven, has been discontinued, and its) 
proprietor has made arrangements with us to supply such | 
of his subscribers as had paid him in advance, with the) 
Cultivator, for the balance due them. This paper w ill 
accordingly be sent to them until the expiration of the) 
time for which they had paid, when it will be discontin- | 
ued, as we take no subscribers without payment in ad-) 

vance. Mr. J. M. Patron, the former publisher of the) 
Conn. Farmer, will act as Agent for the Cultivator at || 
New-Haven, and will be glad to receive subscriptions of | 
such of his former subscribers, as may wish to become, 
subscribers to the Cultivator. 


New GENESEE FARMER.—This paper commences its. 
sixth volume under a new arrangement. 8B. F. Smith & 
Co., are still proprietors, and Dr. D. Ler, of Buffalo, 
well known as one of the ablest of the agricultural wri-| 
ters of the day, is editor. ‘There is a hort icultural de- 
partment, conducted by P. BARry. The form is octavo, || 
of sixteen pages each number. It is hereafter to be call-| 
ed the GENESEE FARMER. Terms, fifty cents a year in 
advance. 

THE ALBION, or British Colonial and Foreign Weekly || 
Gazette.—This paper commences the year with an Agri- 
cultural Department under the charge of that founder of | 
agricultural papers in America, JoHN S SKINNER, Esc 
U, nder the direction of this veteran in agr ricultural litera- 
ture, we cannot doubt that the new department will great-| 
ly increase the interest and value of this paper. The 


} 
| 
| 


| 


number for Jan. 4th, has several excellent articles under | 


the agricultural head. 


New-York FARMER & MEcHANICc.—This paper is! 
hereafter to be printed in the newspaper form, and is de- 
signed to be a ** family and business paper, devoted to! 
Agriculture, Mechanics, Manufactures, News, Education, || 
Temperance and Religion.” It will contain authentic |) 
reports of the New-York Farmer’s Club, the Conversa- || 
tional Meetings of the American Institute, the Proceed- || 
ings of the Mechanics’ Institute, &c.—Published by|) 
FLeet & STARR, 135 Nassau-street, New-York, at $2 per 
annum in advance. 

SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR.—This monthly paper, pub- 
lished at Augusta, Georgia, (at $1 per annum,) has just. 
entered on its third volume. An arrangement has been 
made with JAMES CAMAK, Es@., of Athens, to conduct) 
ihe editorial department. The name of this gentleman | 
will at once be recognize! by our readers, as associated 
with several excellent articles which have at various, 
times appeared in our own Cultivator. We trust he will 


find the new field he has chosen, in all respects an agree-|| 


able one, and that the paper which is placed under his|| 
charge, will receive the liberal patronage which it will) 
undoubtedly merit. | 

THE Bosron CuLTITATOR begins the year with quite, 
an ornamental new dress. Besides being a pretty paper, | 
it is a good one. 

BRITISH AMERICAN CULTIVATOR.—This publication | 
comes out with the new year in the octavo form. It is!| 
published at Toronto, Canada West, monthly, at one dol-|! 
lar ayear. It isa useful paper, and we recommend it 
‘o the patronage of the Canadian public. 

AMERICAN RatL-Roap Journat.—The thirteenth vo- 
lume of this valuable publication has just closed. The 
great increase of rail-roads within a few years, has ren- 
dered such azjournal highly interesting. It is stated that 
since the publication of this work commenced, the rail- 
road system has grown from less than one hundred miles, 
either in this country or Europe, to several thousands in 
each couniry. The work is hereafter to be published 
weekly in a quarto form of sixteen pages, at $3 per an- 
num. D. K. §linor, editor. Office, 23 Chambers-st., 
New-York. 


1} 





RAPID GROWTH or A PiG.—According to the Maine 
Farmer, Ephraim Wood of Winthrop, lately killed a pig 
which weighed 357 pounds at only the age of 8 months 
and 15 days. This is nearly a gain of a pound and a half 
a day from the time of its birth to its death. 

5d 
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| ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN CUBA. 





From an advertisement which we find in the London 
papers, signed by the Spanish Consul-General in Great 
Britain, we learn that the Royal Board for the Encour- 
agement of Agriculture in the Island of Cuba, have offer- 
ed, among Others, the following liberal premiums. They 
are well worthy the attention of our enterprising coun- 
trymen, whom we can hardly doubt will obtain their 
share ofthe honors and emoluments to be derived from 
the highly praiseworthy and patriotic efforts of the gov- 
ernment and people of Cuba for the improvement of ag- 
\rieulture. The officers whose names are attached to this 
|document, desire to notify all persons who wish to com- 
||pete for these premiums that they may do so with the 
perfect assurance that they will be punctually paid. 
|| One thousand dollars to the person who, during the 
/mouth of December, 1845, shal] soonest prepare, and put 
into the most perfect state of tillage, one ‘‘ cababelleria 
| adhe with the improved American plow, worked by 
‘mules, and managed by whites.’? One thousand dollars 
ito the person who shall, on the first of December 1846, 
| show two « cabellerias’ > of land well stocked with red 
iclover of six months growth. Twenty thousand dollars, 
‘in annual instalments ‘of $2,000, to the first person who, 
during the years 1845, °46 and °47, shall set up or esiab- 
lish a sugar estate or plantation, in which the cultivation 
of the cane shall be performed by thirty white families, 
consisting of a married couple each at least. One thou- 
sand dollars for the introduction of the bean used in the 

sugar estates of New-Orleans, as an article of food. Four 
thousand dollars to the person who shall show on the first 

ef December, 1848, an artificial plantation of trees, ef 
ee years growth. Siz thousand dollars to the person 
who shall introduce from the East Indies, 200 thriving 
.and luxuriant stocks of sugar canes, &c. Twelve thousand 
|, dollars, in annual instalments of $2,000 to the person or 
|, persons who shall set up, during the years 1845 and “46, 





a permanent establishment for “the improvement of the 


breed of horses—four stallions, viz: one of each of the 
following breeds, to be kept for public service, at prices 


‘to be fixed by the owner—one Andalusian, one Arab, one 
| Norman, and one English—each to be of the genuine 
| breed, of good form, size, Xe. Six thousand dollars > in 


"annual instalments of $1,000, to the person w ho shall im- 
port direct from England, one bull and six cows ** sof the 
finest and most reputed breed of that country.” Two 
thousand dollars to the person who, on the first of De- 
|cember, 1846, shall show a herd of the “ largest sized 
swine,” introduced from the United States of America, or 
apy other country. One thousand hard dollars to the per- 

‘son who shall, on the first of December, 1846, “* present 
or produce, a breed of the largest domestie or barn-door 
fowls, (gallinas,) hatched or born on the Island, of a 
ibreed introduced from the United States of America, or 
any other country.” 








| . . 
| GREAT PRODUCT OF WHETT.—Hon. E. MACK, in his 


‘address before the Tompkins county Ag. Society, states 
that Mr. E. J. Ayers, of Ulysses, raised the past season, 
|| fifty- seven bushels of wheat to the acre. He observes that 
several others, as he has been informed, have raised from 
forty to fifty bushels to the acre. ‘* This equals,” he re- 
marks, ** the improved yield in the best portions of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and shows what the soil of our coun- 
try, with skillful management, is capable of producing.” 


Rippon HovsEs.—We see in the Genesee Farmer, a 
description of a new mode of building houses. The sills 
are laid upon a wall. The boards or ribbons used for the 
superstructure are of hemlock, four inches wide and one 
inch thick, laid up in the manner of brick work, taking 
care to break joints. The partitions should be carried up 
and worked into the wall with the mainbody. The par- 


Wtitions are carried up to the roof anda plate dispensed 


with, though a ridge-pole is used. The boards are nail- 
ed with 8 penny nails, except four or five of the last 
courses which are nailed with 10 penny. ‘The plastering 
of the inside is applied directly to the walls. It is said 
to make a very warm and cheap house, and the only al- 
teration recommended from the plan here described, is to 
use boards an inch and a half, instead of an inch thick. 
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PLATE Ii. | 
MOUNT HOPE, | 
The Residence of E. P. Prentice, Esq. 





WE have the pleasure of presenting our readers this 
month, with a view of Mount Hope, the residence of E. 
P. PRENTICE, Esq., well known to the farmers of this 
State for his enterprising and successful efforts in the in- 
troduction of improved breeds of cattle—engraved on 
steel by JoRDAN of New-York, from a drawing made ex- 
pressly for The Cultivator. 

Mount Hope is situated on the west bank of the river, 
about a mile below this city. It is a beautiful natural si- 
tuation,—one of the finest indeed of the numerous beau- 
tiful situations on the Hudson,—much embellished by art, 
but not reduced to artificial stiffness. In front of the 
house is a fine lawn of ten or fifteen acres, descending 
from the house to the road, interspersed with trees, and 
flanked on either side by gently rising hills covered with 
scattered groups of trees and dense copses. In front, and 


sheet of water, 150 feet long by 100 wide, bordered by 
trees, and surrounded by a neat fence, and iff the center of 
‘which a perpetual fountain, in the form of a fine deli- 
‘eate silvery jet, shoots upwards fifteen feet or more in 
‘height. 

The view from the house is of uncommon beauty, 
and embraces the city on the left, and the Hudson 
for many miles below, until lost among the blue hills. 
The distant peaks of the mountains of Vermont and Mas- 
s chusetts are distinctly visible. The surface of the river 
is constantly spotted, during the season, with white sails 


| moving up and down its channel, and the scene enlivened 


by the oceasional arrival and departure of steamboats, 
and of trains on the Boston rail-road, which is seen for 
many miles from this place. 

On the right of the house is a well-arranged flower 
garden, and in the rear vegetable and fruit gardens, with 
a large and fine natural grove beyond on a greatly varied 
surface—the whole furnishing a most refreshing and 
lovely retreat from “the tumult and smoke of the city.” 

In the annexed fivure, a view is presented of the first 


about thirty rods below the house, is a fine elliptical|| floor of the house, together with the adjoining grounds 








F 


The farm at Mount Hope, consists of 127 acres, 25 of 
which are in wood. The whole of the cleared portion 
has been brought to a highstate of fertility, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it maintains on n average over 
fifty head of neat cattle, (of various ages, from calves to 
full-grown animals,) six horses, and from fifteen to twen- 
ty swine. All this stock is actually supported from the 
farm. Grain or meal has sometimes been purchased, but 
the amount of hay, &c. sold, has been more than sufficient 
to balance this. In addition to supporting the stock, the 
farm and garden produce grain, vegetables and fruits. 
amply sufficient for home consumption. 

The soil of the greater portion of the farm may be said 
to have been naturally of not more than medium quality, 
and its extraordinary fertility and produetiveness have 
been caused by the application of manures. Besides the 
manure made from the stock of the farm, Mr. Prentice 
makes use of the animal matters, and other waste, from 
a large manufactory of various articles of fur. The 
waste from the factory is a very powerful manure, and 
being mixed with earth, the scrapings of the streets, Xe. 























sea 
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\lconstitutes a valuable dressing for all crops. The barn 
yard is well caleulated for preserving the manure. ani 
the cattle are kept constantly well littered, either with 
straw, or fine shavings and dust made by a ‘planing ma- 
chine. The litter absorbs much of the urine, which 
wo'tld otherwise be wasted. 


hie. 15 exhibits the ground olan and the internal ar- 
rangement of Mr. Prentice’s barns, and ‘he apartments 
for stock, which it will be seen are convenient and judi 
ciously contrivéd. 

Among the atiractive objects about Mount Hone, is the 
beautiful herd of Improved Shert Horn eattle. fany in- 
dividuais of this herd have at various times reeeived the 
highest premiums of the New York State Agvrientiural 
Society, and portraits of several of them have appeared 
in former volumes of the Cultivator. The first of Mr. 
Preniice’s herd, were a pair. Weopard : Crim, pu 
sed of the late Hen. Stephen Van Rensselaer in S34. ‘To 
these were added Susan. imnorted by Mr. G. W. Smith 


in 1832, Matilda, out of Heart, which was imported by 


Thomas Hollis, Esq.. and the following animals impori- 
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MR. PRENTICE’S BARN. 


Explanation. 


A. Barn 30 by 40 feet, with 
threshing floor. 

B. Shed with hay loft, 21 by 
s 40 feet. 

C. Gateway with hay loft over 
it. 

D. Passage 120 feet long, with 
29 cattle stalls on the right, each 
stall with a post and sliding ring 
for fastening the halters. 

E. Passage with stalls & rooms 
os for calves, &c. 

F. Shed for sheep. 

G.G. Sheep yards with high 
close board fence. 

H. Entrance gate, thro’ picket 
fence 12 feet high for confining 
hens. 

I. Pump. 








Le ps a ce 


Plan of Barn, Yard, §c.—(Fig. 15.) 


td mostly by Mr. Prentice, direct from England, viz: | 
Appolonia* and Splendor, imported in 1838, 9—Princess, | 
Miss Seotson, Flora, Aurora, and Snydus, in 1840—and |, 
Moss Rose, Violanta, Esterville and Catharine, in 1841. 
These were selected from the noted herds of the Ear! of | 
Jerby, Samuel Scotson, Esq. of Toxteth Park, Messrs. | 
Whitaker, and R. C. Lowndes. The animals above na- || 
mec, are all registered in the Herd Book, and they, with |) 
their progeny, constitute the present Short Horn stock at | 
Mount Hope. \ 
Ai the first Cattle Show of the N. Y. State Ag. Society 
at Syracuse in 1841, Mr. Prentice received the second || 
premiums on bulls, cows. two year old heifers, and the | 
first premiums for yearling heifers and bull calves, At) 


animal frame, it is worth a journey from Rochester to 
Albany on foot to see this stock. It is worth almost as 
much to see Mr. Prentice’s stable arrangements and the 
tidy manner in which every thing is kept. Some few 
farmers among my acquaintance, in going there, would 
hardly know that they were not in their own parlors.” 


Besides the Short Horn stock above menttoned, Mr. 
Prentice has a few very superior Ayrshires. These are 
a cow imported in 1842, and a heifer which she dropped 
on the passage, with one or two others produced since. 
They are beautiful animals, and have evidently superior 
qualities for the dairy. 

The community is also indebted to Mr. Prentice for 


ssecarmaatins catia cillon, nid stipes 


the Show of the same Society at Albany, in 1842, the |,the importation of choice flocks of South Down and 
first premiums for the best bull, two year old bull, bull |Cotswold sheep. These were imported in 1837. The 
calf, and heifer calif, and second premiums for cows, | South Downs were selected from the flocks of Messrs. 
yearling heifers, and heifer calves, were alsoawarded to || Riga and Putland, Sussex, and the Cotswolds from the 
Mr. P. At the last State Show, holden at Poughkeep- | flock of Mr. Riga, Cross-hands, Wiltshire. Finding the 
sie, Mr. Prentice only exhibited from his herd three hei- | breeding of sheep in connexion with cattle, rather incon- 
fers, for two of which he received the highest premi- || Venient, Mr. P. disposed of the former to Mr. J. McD. 
ums in the class. Of one of these heifers, «* Esterville,” || McIntyre, in 1841. 

we present our readers with a very accurate portrait at 





page 96 of this number. 

This herd of cattle cannot be large consumers—after 
making due allowances for the fertility and production 
of the land, the quantity of stock kept is certainly re- 
markable. Though no particular trials have been maie || 
with any of the cows to ascertain the quantity of butter | 
they would yield, it is known that several of them are | 
extraordinary as milkers. Appolonia is one of the best 
dairy cows we have ever seen. She, and several others 
have each given from twenty-five to thirty quarts of 
milk per day, for several weeks in succession, with only 
grass feed. i 

In 1842, Mr. Colman gave the following account of 
Mr. Prentice’s stock, in the New Genesee Farmer, of 
which paper he was at that time editor: 

“Tf any man, however, chooses to see this stock in | 





IMPROVED PLOWS. 





THE improvements in agricultural implements of vari- 
ous kinds, within the last twenty or thirty years, hasbeen 
very great. In the PLow, particularly, there has been 
almost an entire revolution, both in the kind of material 
used, and in the general form and construction. A single 
example of the manner in which, within the memory of 
the writer, (thirty years.) the operation of plowing was 
performed ina New-England neighborhood, not by any 
means behind the age in agricultural advancement, will 
serve to show inastriking light, the improvement which 
has been effected in this mest important implement of 
husbandry. In plowing ‘ green-sward,” the force com - 
monly employed was three yoke of oxen, with a horse 
to lead, or two yoke of oxen and a pair of horses, with 


perfection, let him go to the farm of E. P. Prentice of | two drivers, one man at the plow-handles, another at the 
Albany; and if he has any prejudices of any kind against | beam to * bear on? in hard places, and, if the ground was 
the stock, and is not then prepared to yield every one of | at all rough, a man to follow the plow with a stout hoe 





them, I can_only say he is differently constituted from 
whatlLam. Mr. Prentice has about forty animals of the 
Improved Durham Short Horn, of pure blood and of the 
highest pedigree. He has one cow with seven heifers 
of her own progeny along side of her, six of which were, 
anmilk. X stock of larger size, of more symmetrical form, | 
of equal beauty, of finer feel, of more thrift, of. great-| 
er productivenéss, I never have seen nor never expect to! 
see; nor do I expect to see a herd better kept, nor better| 
arrangements for their keeping. To an amateur, to an} 
inquisitive farmer, who desires to see what skill, intelli-| 
gence and care can effect in moulding and improving the 





bs With A ppolonia, there was shipped a beautifuland celebrated cow, 
ealled Wood-Nymph, which unfortunasely died on the passage. 





to mend * baulks,” and turn over furrows. An acre was 
considered a good day’s work. Now mark the contrast. 
On the same farms, the same fields, with a tougher 
sward, are now plowed with one yoke of oxen, (some- 
times with the addition of a horse,) and often with only 
one man, who is both plowman and driver. An acre 
and a half is plowed in a day, in a style infinitely supe- 
rior to the former mode. Besides, notwithstanding the 
superior excellence and durability of the new implement, 
its cost is at least one-fourth less than that of the old one. 

This modern improvement in plows, it may be safely 
averred, originated in the encouragement offered by agri- 
cultural societies. ‘The Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture, early manifested a deep inte- 
rest in this matter. The institution of plowing matches 
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in this country, the credit of which belongs to this Soe!-; 


ety, it is believed gave the first decided impulse to im. 
provement in this direction. Their first plowing mate! 
took place at Brighton in October 1817. The otfer of 
premiums for the best plow, by this, and other associa- 
tions, soon followed; and by the competition which was) 
thus in various ways created, improvements were slarte: 

and pushed on, till at the present time a degree of per- 

fection has been reached in some of the best consiructec 
plows, to which it seems almost impracticable to make 

any farther additions. 

As Massachusetts took the lead in the institution of 
lowing-matches, and the offering of premiums for the 
vest plows, a brief sketch of the progress of improve 
ment in that State, will be read with interest. 

At some of the first trials of plows under the direction 
of the State Ag. Society, at Brighton, those made by Jes-. 
se Warren, of Dedham, Charles Howard, of Hingham, 
and Hall of Sutton, attracted particular attention. 
The first premium at the first trial, (1817,) was awarded 
to Mr. Howard and his partner. At this trial, the once 
famous English Beverstone plow, was brought into 
competition with those of American manufacture, by 
the late JoHN Princr, Esq. of Roxbury. For several 
years, the plows used at these trials, were made of wood, 
ironed in the old mode. A east iron mold-board, the 
share and other parts being made as before, was after a 
while adopted by Mr. Howard, and about the same time, 
some plows wholly of cast-iron were introduced. The 
latter were ‘Tice’s and Wood's. Some cast iron plows 
were also imported from Scotland. But the iron plows 
were slow in coming into use. Those of the Tice and 
Wood patterns, were frequently used at the Brighton tri- 
als. They were admitted to run with less res’siance than 
most of those made of wood, but from their extreme 
shortness, and the abrupt position of the mold-board, they 
did not furn a sod-furrow so well and handsomely as was 
desired, and on this account were not very successful in 
obtaining prizes. The castings were also bad—the plows 
broke a great deal, which createda prejudice against cast 
iron plows, not very easy to be overcome—and variots 
circumstances combined to throw the Wood and Tice 
plows into disuse. 

In the mean time the mechanical principles on which 
the plow should be constructed, engaged the attention of 
men of the strongest minds. The late Hon. ‘TimotTHy 
PICKERING, who, after his retirement from an important 
political post, the Seecretaryship of State, to which he had 
been appointed by Washington, engaged in agricultural 
pursuits with great zeal, laid down the following rule for 
the construction of the mold-board: 

‘‘Having fixed a straight line, by one cut of a saw 
from the upper corner of the mold-board behind, to its 
point forward, cut away the wood above and below that 
line in such a manner that when finished, if you carry a 
straight rule from the fore to the hind part, keeping it all 
the way at right angles wiih the straight line, it shall 
touch the face of the mold- board, in its whole breadth, in 
straight lines, through its entire winding, so that its up- 
per corner behind shall overhang the lower sufficiently 
to effect a complete turning of the furrow slice.” 

The above rule is in accordance with the principles 
advanced by Mr. Jefferson in his letter to Sir John Sin-| 
¢lair, and which have been and are still adhered to, inall 
modern improvements of the plow. 

As the trials of plows by the Massachusetts Society, 
annually brought the various competitors together, a pro-! 
gressive improvement was every year observable. Mr. | 
Warren, by study and practice, greatly improved the con-! 
struction of his plow. It made beautiful work— many 
premiums were awarded to it at the Brighton plowing- 
matches, where for several years it was much esteemed, 
Mr. Warren finally got out patterns for iron plows, on| 
the general principle of his wooden one. Some of these} 
we have held with our own hands. They were good! 
plows, though destined soon to be eclipsed by better ones. | 

Mr. Howanrp continued to add improvements to his! 
plow, and was very successful in obtaining prizes. About; 
the vear 1825, Messrs. Proury and MEaArs, with various! 
patierns of ihe ‘ Hitchcock” plow, became conspicuous | 
among the successful competitors. The Hitchcock plow! 


¥ 
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may be considered the basison which has been engrafted 
the various improvements that in these cays have render- 


} 


“d the plows of Messrs. P. and M. famous over the whole 
eountry. 

Other competitors also appeared in the field, 
nent among these, were Messrs. RvGGrk:, Nourse and 
Veason, who were not long in securing a share of the 


Promi- 


honors to be gained In the contest. For several vears 
ist, it may be said that the competitionin Massac] setts, 
has been between the plows of the three last named 
firms—that is, between those of Howard, Prouty & 
Mears, and Ruegles, Nourse & Mason. , 
Each of these coneerns manutfaciure a laree number of 


plows of various patterns, and there are large ware-hou- 
ses In Boston, where all of them, as well as other imple- 
ments, are extensively sold. Ve have before spoken of 
the establishment of Messrs. Breck & Co.. (where How- 
ard’s plows are sold,) and that of Messrs. RuGGLEs, 
NoursE & Mason. In our visit to Massachusetts in Oe- 
tober last, we visited the warehouse and manufactory of 
Messrs. D. Prouty & Co., successors to Prouty & Mears. 
Their store is in Boston, and their manufactory in South 
Boston. The latter isa very large establishment. The 
building is 120 feet long, 36 feet wide, and four stories 
high. They manufacture plows of various patterns, 
though they are mostly on what is called the * centre- 
draft’? principle—that is, the beam is placed over the 
center of the weight of the plow. ‘These plows have ac- 
quired an extensive reputation, and orders are constantly 
received for them from all parts of the Union. 

Messrs. P. & Co. also make many subsoil plows of dif- 
ferent kinds—also harrows of very superior construction 
—sowing, or planting machines—siraw-eutters, and most 
other farming implements. Every tool is made of the 
best material, and in the most finished style of workman- 
ship. All their operations seem to be conducted with 
much system, and great regularity and neatness are ob- 
served throughout. 


CORN-STALK SUGAR AND MOLASSES, 

Mr. WitrtaAm H. Deapenick, of Athens, Tennessee 
gives a communication in the ‘Tenn. Agriculturist, ow 
the manufacture of eorn-staik sugar. Mr. Deaderiek has 
made more or less of this artiele for the three Jast years. 
During the last season he made over 100 gallons, or one 
hogshead of sugar. By planting corn at various times, 
the molasses season, he observes, can be prolonged in 
that State from the middle of July to the middle of Oe- 
tober. He directs that the mill for grinding the stalks, 


‘be made with three rollers, at least twenty inches in di- 


ameter, and twenty-six inches Jong, and four inches 
above the cogs. The cogs four inches wide, and eigh- 
‘een inches below the cogs. The necks about three 
inches long, and six in diameter, with a smooth iron 
band fitted on to prevent their wearing. The stem of 
the middle roller, should be twelve or thirteen inches in 
diameter, and five or six feet long, the neck to be re- 
ceived in a corresponding hole in a transverse beam 
resting on two posis about twenty-five feet asunder. 
This arrangement will cause the mill to run more equal- 
ly than if there was no support above. There should 
also be some contrivance of wedges and keys, with 
which to adjust the outside to the middle roller. 

Mr. D. remarks, that for the sake of convenience, it 
may be proper to assign to the corn-stalk two stages in 
its growth, as the most suitable for making molasses and 
sugar: Ist. When just in roasting, or boiling ears. 2d. 
When it has passed out of the roasting-ear stage, and 
become too hard for cooking. The syrup made during 
the first or roasting-ear stage, if boiled moderately 
thick will very much resemble honey, both in appear- 
ance and taste. In the second stage, which Mr. Deade- 
rick considers on the whole the proper one, or whenthe 
corn has become too hard for cooking, the syrup will 
more nearly resemble that made from the sugar-cane, 
and is the age of the stalk at which the syrup is most 
disposed to granulate. As the stalk ripens, the molasses 
will become darker and not so agreeable to the taste. In 
the roasting-ear stage, it requires ten gallons of juice to 
make one of syrup. In the second stage, or two weeks 
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later, eighi gallons will do the same. One gallon of syrup, | 


boiled to the point of granulation—that is, when on 
taking a small portion (as warm as it can be borne) be- 
tween the thumb and fore finger, it can be drawn into a 
thread an inch and a half long—is equivalent to ten 


pounds of brown sugar for any of the purposes for 


which that article iscommonly used. Stalks from which 
the ears have been pulled in their embryo state, will af- 
ford one-fourth more syrup than those on which the ears 
have been permitted to arrive at their full growth. 
Large stalks are preferable to small ones, as it takes 
nearly as much time to strip and prepare for the mill the 
latter as the former. 


The same difficulties have been experienced in regard, 
to speedy granulation, as heretofore. It is evident that) 


superabundant mucilage in the juice, retards the granula- 


tion of the syrup, but it is hoped more matureexperience | 
will remove this and all other obstacles to compiete | 


suecess. It is satisfactorily ascertained that if the syrup 
is properly made and placed in shallow vessels, in a mo- 
derately warm situation, it will granulate, if sufficient 
time be allowed it for that purpose. Last season a 
small portion was set aside, and five months elapsed be- 
fore the chrystalization was completed, leaving, how- 
ever, at last, little or no molasses. Mr. D. has several 
parcels which until August last have been slowly under- 
going this process, some of which, he observes, are 
ready for drawing, and that doubtless the whole will be 
completed in a few weeks. 

Mr. Deaderick thinks it all important that the juice be 
pressed out and set to boiling as speedily as possible af- 
ter the stalks are cut; not more than two or three hours 
should elapse before this is done, for if the stalks are 
permitted to lie, or the juice to stand longer than the 
time mentioned, fermentation will commence and infal- 
libly injure the quality of the molasses. As soon as a 


sufticient quantity of juice is received from the mill, it 


should be allowed to stand for a few minutes for the 
coarser particles to settle, and then be strained through a 
coarse cloth, and a table-spoon full and a half of clear 
lime-water added to each gallon of juice, and then 


poured into the kettle and carefully watched and skim- 


med during the whole process of boiling. Care must 
ve taken that the iron vessels used are entirely free from 
rusf. 

Mr. D. states that the molasses thus produced has been 
prononneed over and again, by persons who have _ par- 
taken of it, superior to the imported article; all, without 
exception, were fond of it, whilst among them were se- 
veral who reject the use of cane molasses altogether. 

Mr. Deaderick thinks the manufacture of corn-stalk 


sugar and molasses, is susceptible of being made a mat-! 


ter of the greatest importance—that which has been ac- 
complished by a few, can be done by every farmer in 
“he State—and that “it is as absurd and unnecessary for : 
“armer to purchase his sugar and molasses as it would be 
to import his soft soap, candles, or any other article of 
ordinary domestic production.” 


HOT BEDS. 





THOSE who intend raising early vegetables, either for 


ll degree of heat. Hot-bed plants require a great deal of 
' water, which should be supplied from a watering-pot. 
If the weather should be so coldas to render it necessary, 
the bed should be protected by mats and straw. 
| Permanent hot-bed frames may be made of bricks. A 
‘false bottom is laid two or three feet from the ground, 
made of cast-iron, or iron bars, laid so closely together 
'as to answer the purpose, on which is placed the earth 
for the plants. A door is left at one end of the brick- 
work, under the floor, to throw in manure, and another 
‘door at the opposite end, for taking the manure out. 
‘Thus a constant and regular supply of heat may be con- 
| veniently kept up, by only putting in fresh manure as the 
decomposition proceeds. 





\| MODEL AND EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 





SEVERAL newspapers have suggested that the SMITH- 
SONIAN BEQUEST, which, together with the interest up to 
the present time, it is said amounts to six hundred and 


| ninety thousand dollars, should be appropriated to the es- 
, tablishment of a MopEL Farm. 


It appears that a bill 
|, was introdaced by Senator Tappan, of Ohio, towards the 
close of the last session of Congress, for the purpose of 
effecting this object, and we are informed that petitions 
(are now in circulation in various parts of the country for 
the passage of that bill. 
| ‘The design of the benevolent donor, Mr. Smithson, in 
making this bequest, was the founding of an institution at 
| Washington, for the * increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men.”? One cause of the delay of our gov- 
ernment in acting on this matter, has undoubtedly been 
ithe difficulty of fixing on a plan of an institution by 
which the original design of the donor might in the best 
manner be carried out. The very general terms in which 
that design is expressed, seem to admit of considerable 
latitude in the choice of a plan. The particular kind of 
“knowledge”? which it was especially designed to ‘ in- 
crease”’ and ‘diffuse, is not mentioned. It may, how- 
ever, he safely claimed that the bestowment of the great- 
est good on the human family, was the grand aim and in- 
tent of Mr. Smithson in this disposition of his property. 
) And how, we ask, can this philanthropic and praise-wor- 
| thy object be better accomplished, than by the endow- 
| ment of an institution for the * increase and diffusion of 
knowledge” in relation to that art which constitutes the 
very foundation of national independence, and individual 
support ? 
| We have not been so fortunate as to meet with a copy 
of Mr. Tappan’s bill, but we understand that the propo- 
sed Model Farm is to consist of “ ten acres of ground in 
the vieinity of the Capitol,” the general direction and 
, management to be vested in twelve citizens appointed by 
Congress. Stndents to be instructed in the institution 
gratuitously, &e. The trial of plants, and the distribu- 
tion of such fruits, seeds and vegetables as shall be found 
useful and adapted to the various sections of the country, 
| to be among the leading objects of the institution, while 
other means of usefulness will undoubtedly be improved. 
| It strikes us that the quantity of land, ten acres, is Jess 
than would be expedient, having in view all the objecls 
to which such an institution should be devoted. It should 


domestic use or for market, had better make some pre-| be remembered that there are many important questions 
parations for the business, this month. Cabbages, toma-| which it is desirable to settle by practical tests. Inaddi- 
toes, cucumbers, egg-plants, &c., may be had three or, tion to the trial of plants, it is importaut to decide the 
four weeks earlier, if started in a hot bed in earlyspring, relative value of manures, and their particular operation 
and put out afier the weather has become steadily warm.) in promoting the growth of plants on various soils, and 
In making a hot-bed, mark out the ground the size of | under different circumstances as to heat, moisture, &e.— 
the frame to be used, and make an excavation to the the comparative expense of production and the value of 
depth of a foot, or if the ground is quite dry, eighteen) different crops for feeding animals, whether for slaughter, 
inches;eput in good horse manure to the thickness of | for the dairy, or for labor. Careful and long-continued 
two feet, and put on the frame and glasses. When the) experiments are requisite, and should be carried on for 
heat is sufficiently raised, put on six or eight inches of | the purpose of deciding these points. The most careful 
good mould; that made from clean grass-sods which trials should also be made to ascertain as far as practica- 
bave been piled and become entirely rotted the year be-, ble, the comparative advantages of different breeds of do- 
fore, is best; and when this is warmed to the proper de-|mestic animals for special purposes, and their relative 
gree, Which can easily be told by applying the hand to. adaptation to different modes of feeding, &c. A sufficient 
it, plant the seeds, Care should be taken that there is} quantity of land for successfully prosecuting all these and 
not too much heat, especially when the sun shines. If jother necessary experiments, it seems to us should be se- 


there Is too much, raise the glasses; and always let in) cured in the outset; especially when it is considered that 
. ie air S practic ble keepin: } > PreOUIs) } : ih y i i 
as mich alr as praccicuolie with keeping up the requisite) from the cheapness of land within a convenient distance 
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of the proposed location, the addition of fifty or a hun- 
dred acres would make but a small item in the expense. 

The subject of a Pattern or Model farm, in connexion 
with an Institution for the instruction of youth, in the 
State of New-York, has been at different times considera- 


bly agitated, and two or more bills granting charters for 


this purpose, have been passed by the Legislature, but 
different circumstances have combined to prevent any 
active measures being taken for the commencement of 
the enterprise. The difficulty of bringing into operation 
an iastitution, embracing in its plan and design al/ that it 


is desired to effect, has induced the suggestion that it is | 
better, for the present, to attempt something on a less ex- | 


tended scale, but with a greater certainty of its practica- 
bility andaccomplishment. We allude to the proposition 
of purchasing a farm for making experiments and deci- 
ding doubtful points in husbandry. ‘The project need not 
involve an expensive outlay—the farm may consist of 
about fifty acres—and all that would be requisite to carry 
it on, after the first expense of putting it in order, would 
be the hands to perform the labor, and a competent su- 
perintendent to conduct the experiments and all opera- 
tions, under the direction of a suitable board of officers. 

The proper object of all inquiry, is the establishment 


of ractrs—such only being of practical utility—and by no | 


other means within our knowledge, can this object be so 
well promoted, as by some p!an like what is here propo- 
sed. It is certain that much good hus already been etfec- 
ted by various laudable exertions which have been made 
in behalf of agriculture; but there are questions of the 
most important consideration—questions involving points 
on which the prosperity of the farmer actually depend, 
that have not been, and cannot be decided by any thing 
short of systematic and careful experiment. By the aid 
of an establishment like this, a series of experiments 
might be instituted that could be relied on—we need not 
be ‘eft to guess at the results, as is too often done in what 
are called experiments. ‘The operation of different ma- 
nures, and the application of substances for the preven- 
tion of diseases in plants, or to ward off the attacks of in- 
sects, would here be tested on the same soil and under 


precisely the same circumstances. Comparative trials , 


would be made with plows and other implements. The 
superiority possessed by one breed of animals over ano- 
ther, ifany really exists, would be demonstrated in the 
the actual profits given under an impartial and just expe- 
riment. Free from the bias of individual selfishness, or 
preconceived and favorite theories, the trials would be 
fairly conducted, and the results as fairly made known. 
The grand object being the acquirement of TRUTH, Na- 
ture, in every operation would be asked a question—her 
answer would be promptly noted and treasured up in the 
storehouse of knowledge for the future benefit of all. 

For an object like this, we think there can scarcely be 
a doubt that the Legislature would grant the necessary 
appropriation. The trifling sum required would certain- 
ly be but a small return for the liberal aid which has been 
received from the agricultural class, in support of insti- 
tutions from which they have derived but litthe compar- 
ative advantage. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTICES. 


ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 


ee ee ee er 


'| month, in both cases from a garden in Western New- 
York. They often succeed best when partially shaded, 
as undera high fence, or fruit trees. Hovey says, ‘In 
the gardens of Luxembourg, we saw nearly quarter of an 
‘acre, planted out in rows, three feet apart, anda row of 
dahlias between every other row, the alternate spaces 


answering for walks. The dahtias afforded some shade, 


though it is less needed in the climate of Paris, and the 
vines [stalks] were loaded with fruit.” From a long ac- 
quaintance with this variety, we venture to recommend 
their very general culture. 

NEW ORNAMENTAL SHRUB. 

A new and handsome shrub is noticed in the Botanical 
Register, a new species of Ceanothus, (Ceanothus thyrsi- 
jlorus,) ‘a perfectly hardy shrub [or small tree] with 
evergreen foliage of a beautiful glossy green, and dense 
panicles of bright blue flowers,” from California. Though 
hardy in England, it might not be wholly so here. ‘ ‘The 
plant grows freely in any good soil, and is readily increa 
sed by cuttings [under glass ?] of the half ripe wood 
Those who are familiar with our common native ceano 
thus, or American white fringe tree, can easily conceive 
the beauty which a large evergreen species with dense 
panicles of bright blue flowers weuld present. 


GRAFTING CURRANTS. 

The Gardener's Chronicle recommends, for the pretty 
appearance presented, as well as for improved flavor, to 
craft currants of different colors, as the red, black, and 
white, variously intermixed, on stocks trimmed up to a 
single stem three cr four feet high. The tops may be 
headed down to a dense compact head, or trained as es- 
paliers in the horizontal or fan method, the two latter 
modes of training, by the free exposnre to sun and air, 
much improving the quality of the fruit. The impor- 
tance of trimming the bushes up to a single stem to im- 
prove the fruit and facilitate clean culture, instead of suf. 
fering two hundred and fifty suekers to shoot up all round 
into a dense brush heap, is very obvious to those who 
have tried both. 

BUDDING 

A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle is very 
successful in budding roses, by “ leaving a small piece of 
wood, as a protection to the bud when cut from the 
branch.” This prevents drying before adhesion. He 
finds white worsted the best ligature, and the common 


Boursault a good stock. 


ROSES. 


BARREN AND PRODUCTIVE STRAWBERRIES. 
The fact that many varieties of the strawberry, without 
being strictly di@cious, have, from imperfect fructifica- 
tion, distinct barren and produetive plants, is more or 
less understood among cultivators. Some. interesting 
facts, relative to this point, are given by 8. 8S. Jackson ot 
Ohio in a late number of Hovey’s Magazine. 
| He says, ‘the first that I planted of Hovey’s Seedling, 
I put no male [staminate] plan's with them. They grew 
and blossomed very fine, and [ thought [ should have 
some mammoth fruit; but there was not a perfect berry 
on them, and very few imperfect. ‘The next vear I put 
male plants among them, and they bore beyond my ex- 
||pectation; and T now think Hovey’s Seedling is the best 
ijjmarket strawberry that we have; but they would not be 
| worth growing here without the male plants among 
them. Last spring I had about one hundred Hovey’s 


C. M. Hovey, in a late number of his Magazine, |Seedling in a border, without any male plants near them. 
speaks of the abundant supply of this variety of strawber-||'They flowered as fine as could be wished, but there was 


ry, in the markets of Paris, during the early part of au- 


tumn. He states the price at about 15 cents per basket; 
the basket containing a quart or more. We infer from planted with Hovey 


‘only three perfect fruit on them, and those three I im- 
pregnated.”——** Ldo not think that an acre of ground, 
‘s Seedling, Keene’s Seedling, Hud- 


his remarks that it is not well known in this country; its|,son, and Elton, without male plants among them, would 


merits as a free grower and a great bearer, should make’ produce a bushel of fruit. 
As with the Wood strawberry, there is |els of the Hudson strawberry from /hirty square rods of 


it more known. 


a red and white sub-variety, which it also strongly re-||zround; they were about one-ten'h male plants.” 
sembles in the peculiar sweetness of the fruit, too much |) 


I one year picked thirty bush- 
> 


It is to the general knowledge of this property of the 


so to please some palates. It differs from the Wood in strawberry among the marlet gardeners of Cincinnati, 
its more oblong fruit, and by its long continued season|/according to the same writer, that they are there indebted 
of bearing. It often yields but little during the heat of || for the perfection, abundance and cheepness cf this fruit 
summer, but with proper culture, bears freely during aj|in the markets of that city. “It is,’ says he. “a know- 
large part of autunin. We have seen good fruit picked ledge and practice on this principle, that enables one of 
in a rare case, on the sixth day of 12 month, (Dec.,) and ||our market gardeners to bring one hundred bushels a day 
a good dish of them on the table the first of the same)|fo our market.’ 
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DEPTH OF SOW 





ING GRASS & SEND. 


——— 


No. 1, cov vered } ‘inch deep. 


No. 2, covered © to 3 inches deep. 


| 
| 
| 

‘ 





KIND OF PLANT EXPERIMENTED ON. 





| | { i a 
} - . | 


Total of | 
each kind,| 
’ 

» ineh. 

3S mech, 
Total of | 
each kind. 
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Lolium perenne, (perennial rye-grass,).....eeeeeeeeee 
sé Italicum, (Italian rye-grass,) ....ccecccceccece 
Dactylus glomerata, (Cock’s-foot or Orchard,).......... 
Festuca elatior, (Larger FESCUE). . ccccoscoerrresteoes 
“6 pratensis, (Meadow aku sith cece beds 
66 heterophyllas, (Various leaved d0.,)........64 
“6 dirtuscula, (Hard d0.,)..seeeceeceeee ceseees 
Alopecurus pratensis, (Meadow fox-tail,)......eeeeeee 
Phleum pratense, (Yimothy,) ...+++....ceeeceeseceens 
Poa nemoralis, (Wood meadow grass,)......eeeeeeees 


Plantago lanceolata (rib grass or plantain do.,)..........) 252 


Trifolium pratense, (Red Clover,) eee ees erst eres eeeeses 
“repens, (White Clover,)......sseeeeseeeeee 
Medicago lupulina, (YeNOW Clover,).eee.sseeeeeseess 








THE above table, showing the results of an experiment 
riven inthe Journal of Agriculture, for the purpose of 
proving the best depth for burying the different kinds of 
vrass seed, cannot fail to be interesting and valuable to 


our farmers. It was performed as follows:—Two box-. 


es, each one foot wide, and five feet ten inches long, 
were filled with soil; No. 1, to within a quarter of an 
inch of the top; No. 2, to the top on one side, regularly 
sloping to within three inches of the top on the other 
side. Both boxes were then divided across by slips of 
wood a foot long and two inches broad, so as to leave 
fourteen spaces | foot long ineach box. Fig. 16 will show 

A these divisions, box No. 2 be- 





| | | | A, and three inches from the 
| | | top on the side B. The same 
aee 2 ! weight of seed was sown in 
B each box, the slips of wood 
Fig. 15. were removed, and the boxes 
filled to the top with soil. Theseed in box No. 1, would 
ihus be all buried a quarter of an inch deep; and in No. 
2 from no depth to three inches. ‘They were placed in 
a green-house, for the first ten days, to prevent the risk 
of heavy rains, which would have crusted the surface. 
‘his may have caused the seeds to spring from a greater 
‘epth than under other circumstances. 
Ihe quantities of each sown, (except Timothy, which 
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“ELSH WHEEL-DRAG—(Fig. 17.) 

Trius drag is described in the Journal of Agriculture 
and from its convenience, simplicity, and ingenuity, is 
worthy of the attention of our farmers and mechanics. It 
consists Of a sole or shoe, a. with two pairs of ears, or 
projections,). b. to hold the wheel to its piace while rest- 
ting upon the shoe. ‘The neck c, is forked at its extre- 
mity for receiving the small roller or wheel d. which is 
about nine inches in diameter. ‘The curvature of the 
neck and, shoe is such as to fit the outside of the wagon 
wheel, represented by the dotted line. 

The peculi: ur conv enience of this drag is, that it re- 
quires no ehaifi to attach it to the forward part of the wa- 
gon, forming a distinet and independent carriage of it- 
self. For the neck c. rising a foot above ground, pre- 
vents the wheel of the wagon running over it, the mo- 
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was about double the rest,) were such as would have pro- 
duced about the same number of plants to an equal sur- 
face, but the experiment being performed in summer, 
(Aug. 1,) the different kinds had variously diminished in 
vegetative powers. ‘This diminution with clover is such, 
that the experimenter, S. D. Stirling, remarks, that clo- 
ver seed * kept over one summet, would be dear at half 
price.” 

The whole furnishes a striking exhibition of the loss 
sustained in all cases by harrowing grass seed deeply in- 
to the ground. ‘This is especially the case with very 
small seeds, as Timothy and Wood grass, none of the lat- 


ter vegetating an inch beneath the surface, though this 

| wEeeReEE —— ing filled to the top on the side 
Lid} tt | 

| | | 


remark would more strongly apply to a heavy than to 
ia light soil. 

The writer also makes the excellent recommendation 
to “atl who would avoid disappointment, to prove ull 
their grass, clover, and turnep seeds before sowing, by 
sowing a small weight in a pot, and placing it ina warm 
situation, and counting the plants which come up,” by 
which they will often find that 30 pounds in some cases 
will bec heaper than 20 pounds in others. 

The scientific names of the plants are given to prevent 
mistake where different common names are known in 
‘different districts, and which have enabled us to add or 
‘substitute some common names in place of those which 
are nearly unknown to our farmers. 


ae ae 


the small wheeland partly upon the shoe a.; and the drag 
cannot escape from it, being held by the ears b. b. When 
not in use, it may be thrown into the wagon. 
The wheels cast at our furnaces for plow-wheels would 
doubtless answer for the wheel of the drag. 





FEEDING BOXES FOR COWs—(Fig. 18.) 

THE annexed figure represents a cheap and good feed- 
ing box for cows, which has been found very convenient 
in foddering them with hay, 

or other winter food. It is 
six or seven feet square; the 

‘ height is about two feet and 
eRe | mine inches, for cows of 
5 “ common size—it must not 
be too high for them to 
i yeach easily over the side, 
(4 ; and not so low that they can 
hel jump into it. The depth 
of the bor is about fifteen 

Fig. 18. inches. There are 2 cross 
pieces only, morticed into the posts, to stiffen the whole 
and to support the bottom boards. Four cows will eat 








ment the wagon wheel begins to mount, its weight is 
thrown on the small wheel which then immediately rolls 


‘forward, ‘Fhe wagon wheel is thus partly supported by' 
° 


from it at once; and it will be impossible for them to 


ijtread the hay under feet and waste it. A common work 


Iman will make one in two or three hours. 
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PERSONS owning large farms, and having many cattle || 
to feed with roots, will doubtless find it cheapest to have! 
good root-slicing machines, costing from ten to! 
twenty dollars. But for farming on a more mo- | 
derate scale, the owners will find them by no 
Fig. 19 represents a tool, not 

1 a dollar, which by a single 
op ur 

» roots are placed in a square 


ROOT SLICERS—(Fig. 19.) 


Gar 


means necessary. 
costing more tha 
stroke on a turnep or potaioe, will c! 
pieces; and if 

plank trough or box, rapid stokes with this too! 
will cut nearly as fast as some of the most costly 


’ 
i 


‘ e 
i ILO 1G 


thie 


this. a well ground 


will cut 


Y 1 9} Dp q 
in the absence ol 


machines. 
spade, or what is better, a steel shovel, 





rapidly. We find that horses generally prefer 

~~ = af 

fey to gnaw down ruta bages uncut, and cows seem 
‘i ) to care very little about having their food thus 
Z ; 


previously carved up, At all events, therefore, 


Fig. 19. don’t be in too great a hurry to buy a slicing ma- 
chine at fifteen or twenty doilars—try a subsoil plow 
irst, at any rate. 
SCAB IN SHEEP. 
THE scab in sheep, the mange in cattle, horses, dogs, || 


} 
4 


&e., and the iteh in man, are well asceriained to be cau- 
seal by parasi lass 
lice or ticks,) belonging to 
ceedingly minute in size, and living in theskin of the an 
imals with which they are brought in contact. ‘The ori- 
gin and economy of this class of insects have atiracted 
from naturalists considerable attention. That their ori- 
gin is sometimes spontaneous, Owing to the neglect or 
mismanagement of the animal, is known; yet when once 
brought into existence, they have the same difference of 
sex, and in their propagation are governed by 
laws, as animals of the higher orders. In relation to the 
mysterious but interesting question as to how these ani- 
mals first have existence, Mr. Youatt eloquently observes: 
«¢ Physiologis‘s are fast acknowledging the work of a 
f life 


f 
es of pre- 


insects a diterent ¢@ 


s, (though o from 
the Acari or mite tribe—ex- 


ual 


tin 
Lif 


the same 


mysterious but noble principle—the springing up o 
under new forms, when the component princip! 

vious beings are decaying, or have seemingly 
Thus if we macerate any vegetable 
will teem with myriads of living beings, ea! 


perished. 
the fluid 
infO ex- 


‘ 


\ substance, 


} 


Sin 
Cu 


istence by the process we are conducting; or rather by 
that power of nature, or that principle bestowed by the 


Author of Nature, that life, ceasing in one form, shall 
spring up in others, and this while the creation lasis! 
Thus we have probably hydatid in the brain of the 
sheep, and the fluke in ifs liver—parasitical beings which 
we recognize inno other form and in no other place. 
They were the product of the diseased part. In like man- 
ner, the acarus of the scab may be called into existence 
by the derangements which our neglect, or unavoidable 
accident, or disease, may have made in the skin of the 
sheep; and having sprung into life within the pores of 
the skin, obeys the laws of all living beings as to its af- 
ter existence and multiplication.’ 


ie€ 


oy 


Walz, a German veterinarian, made some curious ex- 
periments with the acari. He found if some of the fe- 

males are placed on the wool of a sound sheep, they 

quickly travel to the root of it, and bury themselves in 
the skin, a minute red point, scarcely visible, distin- 
guishing the place where they penetrated. The tenth or 
twelfth day afterwards, a slight swelling may be discov- 
ered, the skin changes its color, and has a greenish blue 
tint. The pustule forms rapidly, and about the sixteenth | 
day breaks—the mothers again appearing, with their lit- 
tle ones attached to their feet, and covered by a 

of the egg from which they have just escaped. The lit- 

tle ones immediately penetrate the neighboring skin, 

find their proper nourishment, grow and propagate, till 

the poor animal, under the torment occasioned by the 

myriads which prey on him, rapidly sinks down, and at/| 


stu 


portion 


last dies. | 
Walz also placed some of the male acari on the sound || 


skin ofa sheep. They burrowed into the skin, and in|| 
due time the justule arose; but all indications of the scab || 


: | 
soon dsappeared with the employment of any remedy.|| 


wre one 


} 
t 


ile therefore coneluded that the disease ye commu- 
nicated from sheep to sheep only by means of the con- 
act of the sound With the diseased, or, as they 
lie near others, impregnated acari traveling from the in- 
fected to the sound sheep. ‘The itehing which diseased 
them to much 
these rub- 


ean 


animals 


induces rub themselves 


animals suffer, 
against posts, or any pro jecti 
bing places become undoubiedly fruitful sources of infee- 


teeta { 
ng substances, and 


tion. 
We here give cuts of the acari, as delineated by Walz, 
highly magnited. 
-~ 7 Fig. 20.—The 
0 ~~ - Pee 
? if Q 3 a: female, of 366 
, {oo : 
times the natu- 
\ A A Al e 
, y AY & ral size, larger 
j oI ¥ éf than the male, 
NE € \SeE A of an Oval form, 
‘ F ms 
/ & provided with 
& eieht feet, four 
before, and four 
\y behind. 
~ & "y. 
<> iS a.—'The suck. 
74 x _ ss 
2 af ) JA Sa San i i er. 
; J > ' si 
wet fh f A. ~ b. b. b. b.—The 
- \ < \ im ° 
ho \ a ‘+ anterior feet, 
c4™ @ with their trum- 
pet like appen- 
‘oe 9 : 
Fig, <0 dices. 
c. ¢.—The two interior hind feet. 
d. d.—'Yhe two outward feet, the extremities of which 


are provided with some long hairs, and on other parts ot 


the legs are shorter hairs. 
To these hairs the young 
ones adhere when they first 
escape from the pustule 

tail, containing 


ée.— The 





the anus and vulva, garnish« 





"= — : 
= ed by some short hairs. 
; Fig. 2]—The male on its 
7 . back ! } ” 
yack, and seen by the same 
— magnifying power. 
y ~ =. "7" : 
Xf f .\ a.— The sucker. 


b. b. b. b.—The fore-legs 


} {) } \\ With their trumpet-like ap- 
fi\ j ’ \ endlice ‘ vst } 1e fa 
fj ndices, as seen in the fe- 
c { d d \ \ I 5] « , 
} ¢ male. 
\ 

} ’ c. ¢c.—-The two hind legs, 
j with the same appendices an! 
/ . 

j hairs. 
’ !.—-The rudiments of tl 
Fig. 21. d.—ine rudiments oi the 


abdominal feet. e.—The tail. 

From what has been said it must be obvious that the 
cure of scab lies in the destruction of this inseet. Wash- 
es of tobacco, heliebore, &c., are sometimes used, but as 
ihe inseet lies within the skin, we can never be certain 
of reaching it with these remedies, They may some- 
times prove successful, but in general they only mitigate 
the disease, Which, though it may 
time ina latent state, will at length break out to the dis- 
appointment and vexation of the shepherd. 


be thus kept for some 


\ safer method is the application of some substance 
that will be sure to poison the Ay 
pounded according to the foll 
in our own practice, entire! 

Let one pound of pure quicksilver, Venice turpentine, 
and common oil, of each half a pound, and! four pounds 
of hog’s lard, be triturated in a mortar till the quicksilver 
is thoroughly incorporated with the various ingredients. 


: ointment com- 
proved 


acari 
owing recipe, has 


y efficacious. 


‘ 


fa 
i 


In using so strong a preparation of mercury, care 
should be taken that the sheep are properly protected 
bad weather. It was in the depth of winter, and 

ina very cold climate, that we had occasion to use this 
ointment. Not being at that time acquainted with seab, 
| fore the dis- 
was identified. nearly all 
their wool, and their bodies, nearly covered with ulcers, 
presented a most disagreeable appearance. ‘They were 
put into a barn, kept comfortably warm, and not allowed 
o out, except fora slort time in the middle of the 


from 


allecied 


' 
flock 


the sheep became very seriously Lye 


the t 


ease Some of lost 


ir 
- 


pleasantest days. 


O 
In using the ointment, a lump haif the 
} p, and particu 


size of a hen’s egy was used to ea 
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lar pains were taken to rub it well into the large veins 
about the neck. It was also rubbed along the back, and 
in the worst cases in lines down the sides. Every sheep 
was saved, and in three weeks all were well; while some 
of our neighbors, who, from fear of the effects of mer- 
cury, trusted to other applications, lost many; and after 


having kept the disease lingering among their sheep for}, 


more than a year, killed them and burnt up the careases 
to stup the infection. 


NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 








THE annual meeting of this Society was held at the old 
State Hall in this city, on Wednesday, the 15th of Janua-| 
ry. ‘Lhe meeting was well attended—a general and spi- 
rited interest was manifested in the affairs of the Society, 
and all its business was transacted with promptness and 
unanimity. ‘The President, Hon. J. P. BEEKMAN, was 
in the chair. Reports were made by the Corresponding 
and Recording Secretaries, ‘Treasurer, and several Com- 
mittees. From the report of the Treasurer, it appears 
that the receipts of the Society during the last year, were 
as follows: 





Interest on stock, - - - - - - $210,00 
Donation from John Greig, - - - 50,00 
‘6 «“ Geo. Vail, - - - 25,00 
“< « Robert Donaldson, - 12,00 
“6 « J. P. Beekman, - - 50,00 
oe «J. McD. MelIntyre, 20,00 
“ce «© Joel Rathbone, - - 25,00 
“6 « Wm. H. Seward, - 50,00 
Receiy-ts at Fair, - - - - = - 3,723,S0 
Appropriation from the State, - - 700.00 
$4,865,380 
Payments. 

Premiums, - - - - - = = = $1,000,50 
Balance due former Treasurer, - - 114,2: 
Recording Secretary, - - - - - 550,00 
Expenses at Fair, - - - - - = 300,00 

Subscription to Colman’s European 
Agriculture, - - - - - = = 100,00 
Design for Diploma, - - - =- - 50,00 
Binding, - - - - - - - - = 328,00 
Printing and advertising, - - - - 409,34 
Incidental, - - - - - - = = 431,84 
$3,933,91 


On motion of H. 8S. RANDALL, a vote of thanks was) 
tendered to the Corresponding and Recording Secretaries | 


and ‘Treasurer, for the valuable services they have, in 


their several capacities, rendered the Society. 

Hon. JoHN GreiG, Chairman of the Conmittee to! 
whom was referred the subject of the introduction of 
books of agriculture into primary schools and school li- 


place, his crop being 47 bushels 25 lbs. per acre, on two 
acres of ground. Bani Bradley stated that he had raised 
(09 bushels 3 Ibs. to the acre. The rule of the Society 
‘© quiring two acres, this crop was excluded, there being 
wwnly one acre and two roods. Some other crops were 
aot entitled to premium from defects in the returns. 

OatTs.—The first premium to Seth Lawton of Wash- 
ington, Dutchess county, his crop being 120} bushels per 
acre. ‘The second premium to J. F. Osborn, of Port 
| Byron, Cayuga county, his crop being 104 bushels per 
lacre, on a lot of two acres and nine rods, Several state- 
iments were necessarily rejected from the imperfections 
ofthe returns. ‘There are no competitors for the premi- 
ums on rye, peas, and corn sown broadeast. 


| Burrer.—Only two applications were made for pre- 
miums under this head. ‘The committee award to Geo. 
Vail, Esq. of Troy, a silver medal. Mr. Vail’s cows 
were Durhams. Six of them, kept on grass feed only, 
produeed in thirty days, 262 lbs. 9 oz. of butter, avera- 
ving for each cow, 43 Ibs. 12 0z. The milk of one of 
these cows was kept by itself for thirty days, and yield. 
ed in that time 52 lbs. 9 oz. of butter. 

CLover SEED.—A volume of the Transactions for 
1844, was awarded to Henry Brown, of Enfield. Ten 
‘bushels of seed, weighing 60 Ibs. per bushel, one bush- 
el and eleven pounds weighing 52 Ibs. per bushel, and 
half a bushel of tailings, weighing 38 lbs. per bushel, 
were produced on three acres and ten rods of ground. 

Rura BaGca.—VFirst premium to John G. Smedberg, 
of Greene Co., having raised 1160 bushels on one acre, 
and 2173 bushels on two acres. 
| H.S. Randall, of Coriland, the second premium, his 
crop being 820 bushels per acre. 

C. B. Meek, of Ontario Co., the third premium, his 
crop being 724 bushels per acre. 

CarroTs.—First premium to Wm. Risley, of Chatau- 
que, his erop being 1059 bushels per acre. One appli- 
cant only. 

MANGELWURTZEL.—First premium to C. B. Meek, his 
crop being 110] bushels per acre. One applicant only. 

SuGAakR BrEEtTs.—To J. F. Osborn, of Cayuga Co., the 
third premium, his crop being 657 bushels per acre. 
One applicant only. 

No application was made for the premium on potatoes 
or cabbages. 

The Committee appointed to nominate officers, report 
ed the following list, which was unanimously adopted 
| B. P. Johnson, of Oneida, President. 

James Lennox, of New-York, Vice-President 
| ‘Thomas L. Davies, of Dutchess, V. P. 

FE. P. Prentice, of Albany, V. P. 

H. W. Doolittle, of Herkimer, V. P. 
Benjamin Enos, of Madison, V. P. 
0. C. Croeker, of Broome, V. B. 
Henry 8. Randall, of Cortland, V. P. 





braries, made a highly interesting and elaborate report, 
which was received with evident approbation. 
On motion of Hon. Mr. DENNISTON, a Cominittee of | 
three from each Senatorial District, was appointed by the} 
chair to makea nomination of officers for the ensuing! 
year, and to recommend a place for holding the nex! | 
fair. | 
Several ¢eporis on various grain crops, 1vots, &e.,! 
were made to the Society, of which, not having room for! 
them in detail, we give the following abstract: 
WuHeAT.—First premium to Matth, Watson, Canandai- | 
gua, he having raised 215 bushels of wheat on 4 acres, | 
12 poles of ground, or nearly 52! bushels per acre. | 
Corn.—The first premium on corn was not awarded. | 
The committee award the second premium on corn to J.! 
F. Osborn, Port Byron, Cayuga county, his crop being | 
213 bushels and three-eighths of a bushel, on two acres 
of land. * | 
Several other applications for wheat and eorn crops, 
were rejected ffom defects in the returns. 


to Wm. Wright, of Vernon, Oneida county, his crop be- 


ing 50 bushels and 47 Ibs. per acre, on a lot of two acres. | 


The third premium to Nathaniel Wright of the same 


2 


| ner in which he has discharged the duties of presidin 
BARLEY.—First premium to Stepnen B. Dudley, of 


East Bloomfteld, Ontario county, his crop, being 69 bush-! drees. 


els per acre, on a lotof two aeres. The second premium | 


George W. Patterson, of Chatauque, V. P. 

Daniel Lee, of Erie, Corresponding Secretary. 

Luther Tucker, of Albany, Ree. Sec. 

THomas Hillhouse, of Albany, Treasurer. 

Additional Members.—-T. S. Faxon, of Utica; E. Kir- 
by, of Brownville; Alex Walsh, of Lansingburgh; Geo. 
Vail, of Troy; J. M. D. M’Intyre, of Albany. 

The Committee also reported in favor of Utica, as the 
place for holding the next fair. 

In the evening, the Society met in the Assembly room 
of the Capitol, to hear the address of President BrEK- 


'MAN. ‘This wasa valuable production, evincing sound 
Re . . . ‘ . 
judgment and practical observation. Its leading objects 


were, a description of the past operations of the Society, 
and its influence in improving the condition of agricul- 
ture, embracing also some excellent observations on the 
advantages of a proper course of agricultural education. 
, On motion of Judge JonrEs, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered by the Society to Dr. BEEKMAN, for the able man- 
5 
officer, and requesting for publication a copy of his ad- 


On retiring from the chair, Dr. BEEKMAN introduced 
the President elect, Mr. JoHNson, who, on taking his 
seat, addressed the Society in a neat and appropriate 
ispeech. 
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On motion of Gen. VIELE, of Troy, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to prepare 
a memorial to the Legislature at its present session, for 
the renewal of the act to promote Agriculture, passed in 
1841. 

The Committee to whom was referred the considera- 
tion of claims for premiums on Essays and Text-bdook, 
have not yet reported on that subject, but are expected 
to submit their report at the next meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which will be on the 13th of February 
next. 


! 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The new board of olficers met at the Society's room,} 
Jan. 16, the President in the chair. Present, Messrs. 
Prentice, Walsh, Kirby, Randall, MeIntyre, Faxon, Vail, 
Lee, Enos, and ‘Tucker. 

On motion of Major Kirby, 

Resolved, ‘That the next annual Cattle Show and Fair| 
be held at Utica, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th days of Sep- | 
tember next. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to make ar- 
rangements for a series of weekly agricultural meetings, | 
to be held in the Assembly Chamber, and also to take| 
such measures as may be deemed necessary in relation 
to the room assigned to the Society by the State authori- 
ties. ‘The committee appointed, consists of Messrs. 
Johnson, Beekman, and ‘Tucker. 

After considerable progress in making out the Premi-} 
um List, it was referred to a committee, consisting of the 
President, Messrs. Lee, Prentice, Mcfntyre, Hiliiouse, 
and Tucker, to report at the next meeting of the board, 

The regular meetings of the Executive Committee | 
will be held at the Society’s Room in the old State Hall, | 
on the second Thursday of each month. 





{ 





SOCIAL AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 





Ihe social meetings of farmers, Members of the Leg- 
islature, and others interested in Agriculture, which took 
place in this city last winter, and in which so much in- 
terest was manifested, have been resumed. <A meeting! 
was held at the Old State Hall, on Thursday evening, Jan. 
16th, at which the President elect of the State Agricultu- 
ral Society, B. P. JOHNSON, presided, and an organiza- 
tion was effected for the future. ‘his organization is as 
follows: Hon. J. P. BrerKMAN, (ex-president of the 
State Ag. Society,) President—RoBertr DENNISTON, EK. 
P, PRENTICE, and EDWARD S, SALISBURY, Vice-Presi- 
dents—D. LEE, SANFoRD HowaArpb, and E. Mack, com- 
mittee to prepare subjects for discussion. ‘The Editors 
of the Cultivator were appointed to act as Secretaries. 

At this meeting Dr. Lee made some interesting re- 
marks on the necessity of, and the advantages which 
would be derived from, a system of thorough scientific 
and practical education, applicable to the profession of 
agriculture. 

At the close of Dr. Lee’s remarks, a desultory diseuss- 
ion was carried on for the remainder of the evening, in 
which Judge Leland of Steuben county, Major Kirby 
of Brownville, Messrs. MeVane of the Assembly, Stuart 
of Rochester, Howard of Albany, Comstock of Rome, 
and the President, took part. Many useful facts were 
elicited, and the meeting was in all respects highly sat- 
isfactory to those present. We took some notes of the 
remarks made, but are obliged for the present, to post- 
pone their publication. 

These meetings will be continued every Thursday eve- 
ning, during the session of the Legislature, and will in 
future be held in the ASSEMBLY Room of the Capitol. 


PREMIUM SHEEP BARN. 


WE are requested by Mr. L. A. Morrell to offer apre- 
mium of ten dollars, for the best plan of a sheep barn, 
adapted to feeding within doors, with drawings of the 
racks, yards attached, &e., with plans of deposit for roots. 
grain, &c., the quantity of hay it will hold, and a parti- 
cular explanation of the whole, and the number of sheep 


51] 


, made by the President of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, 


and two members of the Executive Committee. 

We are further requested to say that his object in this 
is, to insert the same in the work he is now preparing for 
publication on Sheep Husbandry, which he hopes to have 
in readiness for the printer by about the first of May en- 
suing. 





FIRE BLIGHT IN PEAR ‘TREES. 

AN extended and elaborate paper on this subject, read 
before the Indiana Horticultural Society, by the author, 
Henry W. BEECHER, appears in a late number of Ho- 
vey’s Magazine. After many accurate observations, the 
writer comes to the conclusion, that whatever may be 
the cause of fire-blight in New-England, which he does 
not deny may be caused by an insect, the great blight 
the past season in the Western States was produced by 
the weather and season. The high source whence this 
paper originates, entitles it to great respect, and from 
the importance of the subject, a particular notice is de- 
manded. 

According to the theory laid down, the blight is pro- 
duced by a warm, moist autumn, inducing Jate and suc- 
culent growth, followed by early and cold winter weath- 
er. Thus from a state of rapid growth, with unripe 
wood, the trees are at once forced as by a shock, to a 
sudden state of rest; the fluids are frozen, the tender ves- 
sels are burst or lacerated, and a succession of warm suns 
and severe nights, augments the disaster. After speaking 
of the effects of this freezing,—lacerated passages,— 
thickened and diseased sap,—torpidity of parts,—and ob- 
struction of circulation,—he remarks, ** At length, the 
spring approaches. In early pruning the cultivator will 
find in those trees, which will ere long develope blight, 
(hat the knife is followed by an unctuous sap, and that 


y 
i 


the liber is of a greenish yellow color. These will be 
the first signs, and the practiced eye will detect these 
long before a leaf is put forth.*? He further adds, ‘* the 


leaf puts out, and no outward signs of disease appear 
nor will it appear until the leaf prepares the downward 
current. May, June, and July, are the months when the 
growth is most rapid, and when the tree requires the 
most elaborated sap; and in these months the blight is 
fully developed. When the descending fluid reaches the 
point where, the previous fall, a total obstruction had 
taken place, (from causes already mentioned.) it is as 
effectually stopped as if the branch were girdled. For 
the sap which had lodged there, would, by the winds 
and sun, beentirely dried. ‘This wouid not be the case if 
the sap was good and the vitality of the tree unimpaired; 
but when the sap and vessels are both diseased, the sun 
affeets the branch on the tree, just as it would if severed 
and lying on the ground. ‘There will therefore be found 
on the tree, branches with spots where the bark is dead 
and shrunk away below the level of the surrounding bark; 
and at these points the current downwards is wholly 
stopped. Only the outward part, however is dead; while 
the alburnum or wood but partially injured. 
Through the alburnum, then, the sap from the roots passes 
up, enters the leaf, and men are astonished to see a 
branch seemingly dead in the middle, growing thrifty at 
its extremity.” Thus the growth may in some cases 
continue Jate in summer. 

In other cases, where the downward flow of the sap, 
is only partially, and not wholly obstructed, the down- 
ward current takes with it this thickened, diseased, and 
‘poisonous sap, and spreads the contagion gradually down- 
| wards. 

Many interesting facts are adduced in support of this 
theory, some of which may be briefly mentioned. ‘The 
two great blight years in the Western States, 1832 and 
1844, were preceded by just such weather as has been 
spoken of; and a skillful cultivator predicted six months 
previously by an examination of the trees, not only the 
extent of the disaster, but what particular trees and what 
individual branches would first perish. In one case giv- 
en, out of 200 trees, only four escaped. These four had 
been transplanted, had grown but littie during summer 
and fall, and consequently the wood was well hardened. 


Sap is 


g1 





it will accommodate; to be forwarded to him, addressed 
to Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co., N.Y. The award will be 





| But another collection of trees, also transplanted, though 


igrowing but little in summer, made a vigorous growth 
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tm fall, and satieved 2 severely from blight. In these cases/}bered that blight is dently siete 2 Hes, and it will with- 
names and dates are given. Another case was that of|/er and turn black, just as in fire-blight; and no one theo- 
Mr. White, a nurseryman near Mooresville, Morgan||ry, nor no two, may explain truly all the cases or ciasses 
County, Ia., in an orchard of from 150 to 200 trees, who||of cases which occur. In the nursery of the writer, the 
had not a single case of the blight in the year 1844 ; al-||tops of several thrifty young pear trees, ina low, warm 
though all around him its ravages were felt. What were |place, were observed to be dying last summer when in 
the facts i in this ease? His orchard is planted ona mound-|| leaf; what the result would have been is unknown, as 
like piece of ground; is high, of a sandy, g rravelly soil; || they were all immedietely ent off and burned, and the 
earlier by a week than nursery soils in this county; and jdisaster no more appeared. Why the blight should in 
in the summer of 1843 his trees grew through the sum-|/some cases destroy the whole tree; in others only a 
mer,—wound up and shed their. leaves in the fall, and! branch and proceed no further, may be hard to explain; 
during the warm spell made no second growth.” '| but may possibly depend on different degrees of virulence 
In another place, he says, “Sometimes the bark bursts, |! of the poisoned sap, or various states “of hardiness and 
the sap exudes, and runs down, turning black; and its || vigor, on peculiarities of soil, or of seasons, or on all 
acridity will destroy vegetation, on which it may drop; || these more or lesscombined. Killing the tops of young 
and shoo’s at a dis‘ance from the trunk, upon which the || |peach trees by cold, does not usually “destroy the whole 
rain washes this ichor, will soon perish.” This must be||tree, but this is sometimes done, as in the budded trees 
a ease of unusual virulence, as we have never witnessed it.|| before mentioned. Further and accurate observations 
‘The author of the paper points out the distinction be-|| are needed. 
tween blight, and mere winter killing which destroys the) 
tree at once. | SENECA CO. AG. SOCIETY. 
He recommends, to prevent the evil, to select warm. | 


dry soils, soas to ensure early, well ripened growth; ° 
to select such varieties as ripen their wood eariy; and to neva, for a copy of his address before this Society. It is 


prevent late growth where necessary by root pruning.|)# mora and interesting production, containing many 
When blight has actually taken place, excision is recom- | valuable listorical remarks, as well as agricultural facts. 
mended as a matter of course. || He informs us that in 1780, the soil of Seneca county, 
Ti} he hil — h || was first trodden by the white man! That fifty years 
f ao be arte. 5 Ma i a ys etal — regen ae rat ‘ago, the county contained only seventy-five inhabitants, 
é ‘ ort F aque xpres: ( Ss d : pa - 
peta . md a - oe , an ore Ae. gage Ret ea aa ‘exclusive of the red-men—and that probably at that time, 
2 rears, Sé arias moOst O i 7aSes : e | 
. not more than twenty acres of land were cultivated. 
York are concerned, is supported by too many facts to! ¢, 
a ; 29 6“ t 
be easily overthrown. In case of apricot trees, we have ae ee eee gy itt sen = 
3 rq »St’s y 3 
ofien noticed the dried and dea portions, caused evidently | all . 4 
di OL axe distur awful! ™ 
by severe weather on that tender tree, and the subsequent nen P * " venpe ee ey soma megoned p Hose 
heat of the sun, while the branches above were ina state ||, 8 ae ee ee ee ee ee ot eee 
of rapid growth But this rapid growth: soon needed a_ | The land now pouring forth its wealth to bless and re- 
th dai od betaine ae i aks Miki aaa iward the farmer’s toil—children and children’s children, 
Ss ) > > a . 
jjas the p yrne > sninge 
furnish, and sudden withering and death followed. We ‘ : eh. —— hal — = _ ain aged. gladdening his 
have also witnessed cases of the poisoning quality of such || OES SOS SRE NORE WS SAN ORS geese in 
nn tO 1 site Gna oer tr Rs Poa s ; jevery heart, toward the end of his most useful and vir 
diseased sap, in the peach tree: For the sake of experi- || iuons jife.> 


ent, some buds were started after being set in summer, 3 : 
met ( ( t m4 n . In relation to the errors of cultivation, Mr. D. re- 
and macle a very succulent, unripened growth of several || | marks 


inches. Next spring they commenced growing, but || ‘ P ‘ 
soon died suddenly, evidently from the effectof the win-|) * We divide our labor over too many acres to afford 
ter on the tender and unripened wood, and the branch | prconggne dererney to each—and we neglect the aid of sci- 
itself not “aly died, but the poison ran down to the very | €MCe, Which teaches us to concentrate the varied means 
roots, whch in every case of this experiment turned "pin within our control, and their economical ani ap- 
brown to heir extremeties, showing the circulation of Propriate application. This will perhaps be admitted, 
the poisonous fermented sap. The Madeleine pear, which | ‘when we notice the small average produce of wheat per 
is remarkably thrifty in its growth, as well as succulent |2¢'s Of any section of our country, and compare it, with 
in its texture, is peculiarly liable to blight, nearly all the| the products of wheat readily obtained from well culti- 
eases which have occurred under our own immediate no- || vated fields.” , ad 
tice, being on this variety; while after the most rigid!! Phe benefits of agricultural papers, in giving to far- 
examinations we have never found the insect. The! ™ets the results of each others’ experience, are thus 
Seckel, a very hardy slow-growing variety, is rarely if strikingly shown :—* The agricultural periodicals of this 
ever affected. We have often seen discolored , diseased, || Country, bring to the fire side, and leisure hour of ev- 
or dead strips on the branches extending gradually down-|/¢'y farmer, the tried results of experiments throughout 
wards, until large portions of the tree were dead. Hence the world——they give to him the practice of every sec- 
‘tion of our country——they open to him the science of his 


the importance of cutting off the affected limbs without ; : é ree 
a moment's delay, and also some distance below aay in-| profession—making clear and intelligible all that hereto- 
fore has been deemed chance.” 


dications of disease,—as the poison may have passed 
downwards, and not as yet produced any visible effect. | 
With this care, we have never known the remedy to. 
fail, if vigorously applied. 











We are indebted to JoHN DELAFIELD, EsqQ’rR, of Ge- 





|| Mr. LAWRENCE’s ADDREsS, before the Yates County 
Agricultural Society. The main object of this address, 
; = e | appears to be to induce farmers to qualify themselves for 
Against this theory, the following facts are stated by, taking that share in the direction of political affairs 
2 , — a . % Dae \ 6 a . ? 
P. Barry in the mane sone of the N. G. Parmer. “In which, from their numbers and the proportion they con- 
ine Mt. Hope Nurseries, there are several thousand pear |tyjpute for the support of goverment, justly belongs to 
trees of various ages, from 1 to 8 years old, and highly ||them. We cive an extract: : 
, give : 
susceptible of blight from this new cause, yet there has|) Phe time has arrived when farmers as a class should 
~} , > > ‘ ’ - if , # step . . ; . hs . 
never appeared the slightest indication of it, while the! understand their true position, and should arise in their 
disease has been committing serious depredations in the! might to vindieate the dignity of their profession. We 
, 7 7 , » } 4S S bd = : 5’ e . “ ‘ 
sites, ‘bon vic gs on bees ses 8, comegt lly and to) often hear farmers complaining that their class is not fair- 
er, _— ess excited to growth by high cultiva- son ‘ ‘ 
Po tl alae many trees willed “al ate Ponstel iy represented in our national councils, and these com- 
Sa Milk nat seewken % tel ti Cope or pi, Mirna rae >| plaints are often well founded, and who are to blame but 
ee yes er-|/ themselves, for it is through their ignorance and apathy 


haps the cases of ue ly and = ripening already gis es || that they are made the tools and dupes of demagogues and 
may throw some light on this subject. Good, healthy, || politicians.” 

and vigorous trees, in the well cultivated nursery, may | ROR Pe, Ae ET II 

mature their wood early; others, though growing nore | ER RATUM.——On the second column of page 327 of last 
slowly, may not as in case of the transplant ed trees, which || ve rear’s volume, for *f Musk,” read Musch, the name of the 


commenced growing in autumn. Bat it must beremem-j!city from which this variety of the Apricot was called. 
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] peta ’ 
: P ae ‘sceptical, that book farming may with advantage be com 
> | > : = 
Foreign Correspondence. |bined with practical wisdom. 
| On visiting the fine farm of Mr. ALEXANDER of Southbarr, 
near Paisley, my attention was chiefly directed to the diffi- 
a: | é “Ol red in drainage. ‘The subsoil, toa 
Lab. of Ag. Chemistry Association, 2 culty ne h “A mat yantared in dr a The >a é “ t -" 
Edinburgh, Nov, 28, 1844. § extraordinary degree, abounds in iron, so much so that it 
actually in some instances has choked the tiles. He has 
however, contrived in the worst places, to obviate this by 
occasionally letting in a powerful stream of water at the 





MR. NORTON’S LETTERS—No. VII. 








Luruer TwcKer, Esq.— In my last letter I gave a re-|| 
port of Prof. Jounsron’s Lectures in Ayr; I will now}, 
notice some of the farms in that region, which struck | tet dina ‘ i ices, 
me as worthy of attention. The country in the immedi-||UPPe! part of the drain which sweeps it clear. ~ 
ate vicinity of Ayr, is generally cultivated with much| sides and bottom of the open drains are thickly incrusted 
> | . . . . . . . 
skill, and some portions of it would compare even with), “th iron. It is certain that the drains will in a few 
the Lothians |years diminish its quantity, but at present it is a most se- 


For several days I was at the place of Mr. CAMPBEI ,|/rious evil. Mr. Alexander pointed out to mea cross be- 


of Craigie, who is proprietor of a considerable estate, ||'Ween a Southdown buck and Cheviot se which he 
about half a mile from the town, and who, by influence ||2mires much, and intends raising extensively. This 
and example, has greatly contributed to the advanced || S¢ntieman has another farm at Muirkirk, in one of the 
condition of agriculture in his district. His farm is in| wildest parts of Lanarkshire, where he has made great 
fine order, and there are numerous experiments in pro- and admirable improvements. At some future time I 
gress. In one field the effect of guano upon the second||OPe to Visit it. - nici 
year’s grass, was very striking; not only was it more} The last estate which I visited was that of Mr. FLEM- 
luxuriant than parts of the field where other manures) |1NG of Barochan, also near I aisley. Here I was much 
had been applied, but sweeter, for the catile evidently || interested by the improrements which have been made 
preferred it, and kept it eaten close to the ground. ona portion of a large peat moss or bog, 190 acres In 

The farm of Mr. JoHN TENNANT is considered one||¢Xtet- I'he limits of my present letter forbid my giv- 
of the best in the neighborhood of Ayr. It is about! '? 2” account of the excellent and economical method 
three miles from the town, and comprises 600 acres.| PUrsued; suffice it to say, that where peat was once 20 
Nearly the whole is laid out in 40 acre fields. ‘This feet in thickness, are now firm beautiful fields, producing 
gives the farm a beautiful appearance, besides saving a | ‘°'Y heavy et ee instance nearly 50 bushels of 
vast amount of labor both in working of the land and in| 24S © the acre. The whole moss will in a few years be 
making and repairing fences. Mr. ‘Yennant has drained converted into a fertile farm. Mr. Fleming has a very 
every field, and in answer to a question of mine respect-| considerable knowledge of chemistry, and hence the nu- 
ing a certain kind of land, supposing it wndrained, he, MCPOUs and varied experiments conducted under his su 
said, that of undrained land, he could tell me nothing; perintendence, have been of great practical value. 
with him draining was an indispensable preliminary to Many of the mnoet remarkable results are to be found in 
improvement. He has a fine dairy of 90 Ayrshire cows, |the appendix to I rof. Johnston’s Lectures on Agricul- 
considering them the best breed for milk. He has 2 tural Chemistry and Geology. , . 
cross with the Durhams, but it is only for fattening.||_ Were it wn —_ . ~— respecting on the arenes of 
The grain crops were ali in the stack yard, but there’ yous readers, my remarks —— irene model larme, “ 
were about 20 acres of turneps in one field that would they may justly be termed, might extend oo 8 mee 
average 3() tons to the acre. They were raised with neal length. | In the hope that ee these imperfect 
guano and various other portable manures, in most in- sketches may give an idea of some features of improved 
stances combined with farm-yard dung. This is far ee aetna +o, Se — fa. amen 
best method of applying these manures, as it has been | JoHN P. Norton. 
found to unite economy withactual increase of effect. 

About six miles from Ayr, I visited the farm of Mr. | LETTERS FROM MR. MITCHELL —No. II. 
BuRNETT of Gadgirth. It lies high, and is surrounded | ~anete ‘ 
by a rather bleak unproductive tract upon which the | Liverpool, England, Dec. 3, 1544. 
crops looked sickly and the herbage of the pasture lands || LUTHER TucKER, Esq.—I walked out yesterday to 
miserably scanty, except in the hollows of the ridges, have a look at the Liverpool caitle market, held every 
where was a considerable crop of rushes. A few years Monday about three miles from town, on the road to 
since Mr. Burnett's land was in the same condition. By|, West Derby, where lie the seats of the Earls Sefton and 
the judicious application of modern science and practical Derby, which at some future time I wiil take occasion to 
skill, within five years he has doubled its value, and | describe to you. I noticed in the streets the first ice of 
made a farm that for neatness and evidence of improve-, the season; the air was fine, cool and bracing early, but 
ment can scarcely be surpassed. The crops remaining in clouded as usual, and was dull before I reached the 
the ground were quite heavy, especially the turneps. In ground. I met upon my way numbers of butchers re- 
one of the fields is a kiln, where lime is burned for the turning to town with their purchases, or driving them to 
farm, and in another a tile work, for the manufacture of |'their fields, of which I spoke in my last. The market is 
draining tiles, which can easily supply the neighboring! Situated immediately by the side of the great ** London 
proprietors when they are prepared to follow Mr. Bur-| Road,” upon level paved ground, containing pens for 
nett’s excellent example. He has made 200 miles of @bout 3,000 eattle, and 7,000 to 8,000 sheep. The beef 
drains on his own farm, having laid 150,000 tiles ina sin- cattle were mostly from 3to 5 years old, bullocks and 
gle season. ‘The stock as usual, in that district, is Ayr- heifers, varying very much in color, form and weight. 
shire, and the dairy isa model of good order and neat- The average weight of a3 year old bullock, I should 
ness. At the time of my visit, the operation of clearing judge to be 6 to 700 lbs. dressed (in New England way, 
away a portion of the original Caledonian forests was with hide and tallow.) The best of the cattle were from 
going on, and the ground preparing for cultivation. In-||{reland; and nine-tenths of all there, were either from 
stead of putting in the plow at once, and running||Scotland or Ireland. I noticed many of the Galloway 
about among the stumps, as I fear most of our farmers!/POlled cattle. The Herefords and Durhams are not 
would have done, every root even, was dug out as the||Known in thi8 market, and none stand so high as the 
work proceeded. The whole soil was thorouchly bro-|S¢oteh and Trish black eattle. [ observed to a drover 
ken up and turned over by the spade to the depth of two||that the Herefords were perhaps the first in the Sinithfield 
feet, and drains put in 6 inches lower. This field at) market. ‘* Ah, sir,” said he, « we wish the flesh that's 
unce, therefore, will be ina fit state for perfect eultiva-||0" light bone, and care nothing for the breed.” 
tion, and will immediately bear remunerating crops. On|! « And pray, sir, what may such heifers be worth ?” 
this farm is also a coal mine worked at the depth of 200'|said I, pointing to a pair of smooth, black polled Scotch 
feet, which yields coal of excellent quality. With his|\animals just then driven out. ‘Sure, sir, and nothing 
own lime kiln, tile works and coal mine, Mr. Burnett is|!short of £27 ($129) eould bry them.” They would 
in an extraordinary degree independent of foreign aid,!!dress perhaps 680 to 700 Ibs. each. Difference in “feel” 
and a look at his farm, would, I think, convince the most|| made great difference in sale of cattle of apparently 
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equal weighis. The price of those sold under my ob-|| 
servation, would range, I should think, at from 36 to 50s. | 
a cwt. ($7 to $9.50.) There were no poor cattle, and) By the last arrival from Havre, we received the fol- 
few very fat ones; indeed it is not the season for fat) lowing letter from our friend Prof. Horsrorp, whose 
beef yet. On the conclusion of a bargain for any parti- departure for the University of Giessen, we noticed in 
cular drove, the cattle were driven into the road, where|!our November number. Though dated at London, the 


LETTER FROM MR. HORSFORD—No. I. 





they were taken in charge by boys and dogs—admirably 
trained (the dogs | mean) for the purpose, selecting, by 
direction of the owner, an individual from a herd of 
cattle, and keeping a single one or more to tne beaten 
track. They sell readily at from £2 to £10. 

The sheep are wholly Scotch and Irish. The Scotch, 
small; most of them a black-faced, shaggy, long wooled | 
animal, selling from 15s. to 25s. ($3 to $5.) The large, 
Irish sheep—elegant mutton they were too, as our dinner| 
to-day testifies—sold for 20s. to 36s. The Southdowns) 
are not appreciated in this market. There were on the| 
ground about 2,009 cattle and 7 to 8,000 sheep. A large) 
part is bought by butchers, in small droves, from Bir- | 


| 
| 
! 
| 








jletter was finished at Giessen, where Mr. H. arrived on 
\the 25th Nov. 
| London, Nov. 13, 1844. 
Mr. L. TucKER—The Packet Ship Switzerland reach- 
ed the Bill of Portland, Wednesday evening, the 6th inst. 
jafter an unusually long eastward passage of twenty seven 
days. The gale, which proved so destructive to vessels 
in the British Channel, and along the coast, came upon 
us, the Saturday and Sunday previous; but having abun- 
dant sea-room and a staunch ship, it was the occasion on- 
ly of a fine display of seamanship among the officers and 
crew. 
The passengers were landed in a pilot boat at Wey- 





mingham and Manchester, this being the great receiving; mouth, one of the favorite watering places of the nobili- 
port of cattle from every part of Ireland. Still there are) ty; and early the succeeding morning we were greeted 
large butchers here who never atiend the market, sup-! with English scenery and English life. I shail attempt 
plying themselves by regular engagemenis with their no expression of the feelings with which I looked upon 


own drovers. No veal and but few milch cows come to| 
this market. A good new milch cow sells at from 14 to) 
£20. Veal is plenty in the town market at about 7d, the 
pound. Some I noticed beautifully dressed, aday or two) 
since, weighing some 45 Ibs. to the quarter. But I must 
leave the town markets, their number, their size, their) 
display, their throngs, &c., for another letter. | 

Notwithstanding the increased importation of live, 
stock from Ireland, not only to Liverpool, but also) 
through Bristol to London, there have been, beside ship-! 
ments of salted beef this year, thus far, to amount of | 
3,000 tierces and 600 barrels to this port, and 5,000) 
tierces and 282 brls. to London; beside 13,000 tierces and | 
20,000 bris. of pork to London, and as much more here. 
No wonder England cherishes her close relationship 
with Ireland! Who can sneer at her bogs and fens, with| 
such evidence of her agricultural products? 

‘The market prices for the past week, which it may, 
perhaps interest you to know, have been: For po-| 
tatoes (of which considerable quantities are being ship-| 
ped,) 2s. 6d, to 4s. 6d. a ewt. Beef, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 
per 8 lbs. Pork, 2s. 10d. to 4s. Mutton, 2s. 8d. to 3s. | 
Sd. Hay, coarse meadow, 31. 15s. to 4l. 16s; fine up- 
land, d/. ds. to Sl. 10s. | 

Hay has been imported in one or two instances from| 
America, but for some reason, has not done well. ‘The| 
duty is 16s, per load. I will give youin my next a full) 
schedule of duties and port charges on ail American ag-| 
riculturai products. 

Apples have of late come in, in considerable quanti-| 
ties—selling with duties paid (6d. per bush.) at from 12s. | 


to 22s. per bri. All depends upon the packing. A brand)! 


known to open well, will fetch from 3 to 5 shillings more | 
than a new brand. Some are packed in sawdust, some, 
in straw. Fuller details on this subject in future. Salted! 
beef has sold the past week, American mess, from 1/. | 
3s. to 1J, 18s. per bri. Pork, mess, 2. ds. to 2. 10.) 
Lard, American, sells quick at }/. 15s. to 2l. Is. 

Imports of flour past week, from America, 3,515 bris.| 
| 


| 


You may expect in future a running comment on the 
weekly markets, so far as they relate to American pro- 
duce. Also any thing that may come in my way of in- 
terest to an American farmer. 


I will endeavor to send you by next steamer a sketch! 
of an English farm house and out-buildings, to afford, 
some presentment to the eye of the air of a Pritish far- 
mer’s home. I send with this some letters of Mr. 
Mechi, and drawings of his buildings, on which he has) 
expended.great sums. He is a practical man, and I think) 
you will find matter of much interest in the letters. 


I should noteOmit to mention that the potatoe crop 
here, as well as with us, has been latterly subject to dis- 
ease, called the “dry rot,” attributable by many to the 
heating of potatoes in the heap, but vulgarly, and I 
think erroneously, attributed to the use of guano. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. G. MITCHELL. 








‘every thing, so unlike what I had been accustomed to; 
for I should fail, as others have, in writing what I have 
read—to give a just idea fully appreciable by an Ameri- 
can, and besides, at the best, it would be a more than 
thrice told tale. Every thing seems constructed with the 
motto * to last;”? every thing seems so old and establish- 
ed; and every body seems so happy and contented, that 
‘one from the young, enterprising, progressing, anxious 
New World, feels bewildered in the contemplation of 
objects about him. 

| The “ Bill’ of Portland isa promontory of rock jut- 
ting two or three miles, I should judge, into the channel. 
It is so called from its resemblance to the bill of a duck, 
-when seen from some distance at sea. Weymouth rests 
‘upon the outcrop of rocks which underlie the chalk ba- 
‘sin; and the inhabitants have taken advantage of their lo- 
‘cation to erect a great number of fine blocks of buildings 
overlooking the bay and harbor. In front of some of these 
-edifiees are garden and court-yard walls of irregularly 
shaped sandstone blocks, to which a very fine effect is im- 
parted by laying them up ina striped mortar; or perhaps 
‘I should say grooved mortar. After looking some time 


‘at the structure, I came to the conclusion that in the cre- 


‘ation of the wall, two pots of mortar were employed, one 
of which was readily decomposable, or suffered ready 
disintegration from atmospheric exposure, while the oth- 
‘er did not. Between each two layers of stone there were 
three layers of mortar, the middle one of them being of 
the first kind. Upon this supposition I could see, how in 
the progress of a few months after the erection of the 


| wall, the fine grooved effect might have been produced. 


| From Weymouth we proceeded by “ The Magnet,” an 


English coach, over the undulations of the chalk basin to 
Salisbury, five and forty miles. The road was of flint 
and graded with such care, that the gallop or trot of the 
horses was uninterrupted through each stage. As we 
drove from Weymouth, there was nothing in English ag- 
riculture or husbandry of any description particularly 


| commending itself to my attention. The soil upon the 


chalk was so shallow, as long since to have been quite 
exhausted. Extensive grass plains, mottled here and 
‘there with patches of furze, and flocks of South Downs, 


_ were frequently in view. 


| No fences, and very indifferent hedges, except in the 
‘immediate vicinity of villages, were seen, separating 
larger or smaller tracts of land. Somewhere on our way 
‘we passed the county line of Wilkshire, altogether 
‘unique in character—a ridge of earth succeeded by a 
‘ditch. The height of the ridge must originally have been 
‘some twelve or fifteen feet. 


In the vicinity of this ridge, and scattered all along the 
‘road from Weymouth to Salisbury, and abounding espe- 
‘cially in the vicinity of Stone Henge, are circular mounds 
and amphitheatres like those attributed to an unknown 
race, before the Indians, in America. I learned one fact 
‘here, which, taken in connection with the correspondence 
form, may serve to aid antiquarian investigations. It is, 
|that the same kind of flint arrow-heads or arrow-points 
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—alike in form and material, are found in these mounds 
that are found in Western New-York. Now there have, 
as yet, no chalk beds been discovered in the United 
States, and of course, no flints. Indeed, there have to 
my knowledge, none been discovered in North America. 
This being true, and the arrow-points being composed 
of a material found abundantly in England, where, also. 
similar arrow-points obviously wrought from the chalk 
cliffs near, are also found, it furnishesan interesting fact for 
the antiquarian, one that without much effort of creduli- 
ty, would induce the conjecture that these two systems of 
mounds and two suits of arrow-heads had a common ori- 
in. 

. The plowing was all along very beautiful, the ‘ lands” 
having been laid out with such mathematical exactness, 
and the furrows cut of such uniform width; at the dis- 
tance of the coach, however, the plows seemed less skill- 
fully constructed than some I had seen. The holding of 
a plow was shared between a pair of wheels, and a hol- 
der proper—while the driving of three horses or one 
horse and a pair of oxen, was entrusted to two other per- 
sons; in some instances to butone. Sowing by drills had 
given to the newly sprouting grain, the finest effect. ‘The 
crops of turneps were tolerably good in some instances, 
but very rarely abundant. I was told in view of this fact, 
and some others of the same description, that our tour lay 
through a very indifferent specimen of English agricul- 
ture. This I found emphatically true, as we approached 
London, where the surrounding country is on the Surrey 
side, for a distance of some twenty miles, a vast, magnifi- 
cent garden. 

The effects of landscape gardening were illustrated in 
two or three instances On our way, which were exceed- 
ingly beautiful, 
liant yellow, and the other bright green, cover a hill side| 


here, while at the conclusion of a lawn, there are tall,| | effective ; 








|'Tobacco-water, strong soap-suds, 
‘oil, or any kind of grease, will kill them if brought in 
‘\eontact with their bodies. 
Plats of larch and fir, the one now bril- | (such as unguentum,) by affecting the blood and being 


VERMIN IN ANIMALS, 





FRom man, down to the inferior tribes of animals, 
such as bees, grasshoppers and beetles, almost every 
species has its peculiar parasite. Each kind of domestic 
animals, including poultry of all sorts, is attacked by one 
or more species. We have heard it said that lice on cat- 
tle and ticks on sheep, “don’t do much hurt.” and from 
the myriads of those insects which are permitted to live, 
we might suppose some such idea was quite common. 
How many lice or ticks it takes to consume an ounce ot 
blood in a given time, we don’t know that any body has 
ever ascertained; but that they do actually support them- 
selves from the bodies of the animals to which they are 
attached, is certain. ‘Their beaks or suckers are almost 
always inserted in the skin, and their bodies are filled 
nearly to bursting with animal juices. By their attacks, 
the vermin keep the animals in a state of constant fret- 
fulness and irritation; the Consequence of all which, is, 
the stock become poor and weak. In endeavoring to 


\relieve themselves, by biting and rubbing, from the in- 


tolerable itching which ticks occasion, we have frequent- 
ly known sheep to pull out and and lose nearly all their 
wool, and lice induce cattle to rub off much of their 
hair. Exposed to storms and inclement weather, in this 
naked and feeble condition, both cattle and sheep often 
contract diseases which carry them off—the owner, per- 
haps, satisfying himself by attributing the loss to bad 
luck. 

The application of various substances will kill vermin 
spirits of turpentine, 


Preparations of mercury, 


thus carried through all parts of the system, are more 
but their use is not unattended with danger. 


slender oaks of uniform height, and equal intervals be-|'Salivation is sometimes produced, and if the animal while 


tween, encased to the branches with ivy; and here again) 


are mounds of shrubbery of every kind of branch and fo-| 


‘under its operation is exposed to cold and wet, its death 
is frequently the consequence. Sulphur also operates 


liage, so disposed as to fill the eye, when viewed from)||through the blood, and is a useful and perhaps harmless 


the mansicn at the foot of the valley yonder, while, there! 


again, is a lone evergreen spreading its limbs in freedom) 


on every side. 

Salisbury Plain, is a series of broad mounds and gently 
sloping vales, as much like the surface of country be-|| 
tween Alhany and Schenectady, as any I have seen, if | 
those sand plains were freed of their shrubbery. 


application. Strong decoctions of tobacco are sometimes 
injurious by making the animals sick and weak for a time. 
In the winter season, when the animals are clothed 


with a full coat of hair or wool, the entire destruction of 


‘vermin is attended with some difficulty. If cattle are 
‘kept under cover, or are fully protected in bad weather, 


It is a|| we see no objections to a moderate use of unguentum, 


great grass field, with here and there scanty remains of || We have often used it under such circumstances, with 


hedges. It appears to me a region, the soil of which is! 
no longer productive, and which is therefore occupied || 
only by shepherds and their flocks. 
Stone Henge, that most wonderful Druidical relic, and || 
the conclusion of my journey to London, will constitute 
the introduction to my next letter. 
Respectfully yours, 
E. N. HorsForp. 





| Perfect safety. For stock that are kept out of door S, OF 
‘are much exposed, we should prefer whale oil mixed 


Some account of |, with spirits of turpentine. 


The best mode of killing sheep ticks, when the wool 
‘is long, is by fumugation with tobacco. Take a cannis- 
jter, of copper or sheet iron, made at one end to fit the 
‘nose of a bellows, and having at the other end a small 
\pipe for the escape of the smoke. Fill the cannister 


with tobacco, put in a coal of fire, and fasten the cannis- 


Foot Rer.—C. W. S. in the English Agricultural Ga-||ter to the bellows-pipe, around which there should be 
zette, directs that the hoof be cut away sufficiently at the|/ wrapped some damp tow, to make it fit tight, and com- 


lower part to permit the escape of any matter that may be) 
confined, and that the diseased part be touched, by means of || 
a feather, with a little hydroclorie acid, 
repeated if any fungous flesh grows on the part; 
erwise, the sore may be dressed daily with a powder) 


fine charcoal, and Armenian bole. 
kept in a clean dry place—dirt and moisture are prejudi-|| 
cial. 


To SWEETEN RANcID ButreR.—A foreigner, says an/ithe | bellows 
has suc-|| 


agriculturist in the neighborhood of Brussels, 
ceeded in removing the bad smell and disagreeable taste 
of rancid butter, by mixing and beating with it chloride 
of lime. The operation is said to consist in beating the 
butter with a sufficient quantity of water, into which is 
put 25 to 30 drops of chloride to 2 pounds of butter. Af- 
ter being mixed till all parts are in contact with the wa- 
ter, it is left for an hour or two, then withdrawn and 
washed anew in fresh water. 

Putting hot water, say a couple of gallons, into a 
churn, and shaking it about a while before using it, will, 
it is said, make the butter come” in a short time. 


which may be|| 
if oth-|| with the bellows. 
composed of equal parts of sulphate of copper, alum, | 
The sheep must be! should be applied close to the skin, the wool immediate- 











mence operations. It takes two men, or a man and a 
‘boy, to work to good advantage—one to hold the sheep 
ani open the wool, and the other to blow in the smoke 
The wool should be opened in lines 
or furrows around the body from six to eight inches 
apart. As the wool is opened the pipe of the cannister 


ly closed around, and slightly compressed at the surface 
‘with the hands, and at the same time a puff given with 
This will keep the smoke close to the ani- 
mal’s body. - The work may be done very expeditiously, 
rand nearly every tick will be killed. 

This is the best course when sheep get Over-run with 
ticks in the winter season ; but if the lambs are properly 


jattended to, after the sheep are sheared, no necessity for 


smoking willever oceur. Three or four days after shear- 
ing, the ticks being deprived of protection on the sheep, 
resort to the Jambs, whose wool is then generally started 
enough to give the vermin sufficient covering. If, at 
this time, the lambs are dipped ina decoction of tobacco, 
the ticks may be exterminated at once. The decoction 
need not be sn strong as to hurt the lambs. 
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IMPROVED SHORT HORNED DURMAM HEIFER ESTERVILLE.— (Fig. 16.) 


*.. “ERVILILE, the properly of FE. P. Prentice of Mount H. pe, rece ved the first prize for two year old heifers at 
the « nttle Show of the N. Y. State Ag. Society at Poughkecpsie, 1844. She was sired in England by the Daniel 
OO. viel, (38557) —dam, Psterville, by Sir Alfred, (6469)— ¢. d. Amethyst, by Prince of Northumberland, (4826) 
~-g- 5 d. Amazon, by Crusader, (934)—e. g. g. d. Amazon, by Sultan, (1485)—g. g. g. g. d. Belona, by Mars, 
(411) -g. g. g. g. ¢. cd. Rolla, by North Star, (458) own bro her to Comet, sold for £1,000. Sir Alfred was, in 
1840, old to the King of the French. 








im | 
CHOICE APPLES. rable for limited orchards and fruit gardens; and it can- 
ores not be too highly recommended to persons embarking in 
Deser. ‘ion of the ** Northern Spy”? Apple, and a few other \the culture of fruit for disiant or foreign markets; some 
choi varieties from Western New-York. By Exx-|10 or 12 barrels have been brought into our market the 
WA 7ER & Barry. ‘|past fall, and were promptly sold at $2.25 per barrel, 
while ordinary kinds were selling for $1. In the spring 


No. |. NorrTHern Spy.—This fruit is above the me- | “dl a, me . 
dium size, fair specimens measuring over 31 inches in di- they sell readily for $1.50 per bushel, even in our abun- 
; dant market. 


ameter. Form somewhat conieal, reeular and slightly 
ribbed. Stalk of medium thickness, ? of an inch long, | The history of this fruit, as far as known, is this: The 
inserted in a large, deep and regular cavity. Calvr ge- ‘orchard in which the original tree stood, (it is now dead) 
nerally about half closed, deeply set ina large regular |the property of the late Oliver Chapin of Bloomfield, was 
basin. Shin smooth, shining and thin, of a dark red co-| planted, as we are informed, when the country was first 
lor with crimson streaks, dotted with pale yellow on the! settled, over 40 years ago; the trees were all seedlings, 
sunny side—pale green, changing to a rich yellow when and when they came into a bearing state, those that were 
ripe, in the shade—those that are fully exposed to the, bad were grafted; those considered good were left in 
sin with a good aspect, are completely covered with q| their natural state. This variety was of the latter class. 
beautiful deep pink, with purple sireaks and minute yel- Some 14 years ago, a person came into the neighborhood 
lowish specks. Flesh yellowish white, breaking and|/ who practiced grafting in the spring, around the coun- 
tender, very juicy and fine flavored, wiih just enough try. He, in the course of his researches, discovered the 
acidity to suit almost any taste. It possesses a strong and| good qualities of this fruit, and gave it the name it now 
agreeable perfume, quite peculiar to it; by placing your bears; perceiving that the old tree was in a decaying 
head over an open varrel of the fruit, you ean at once, condition, he dug up a number of suckers that had grown 
distinguish them, in the dark, from any other. It is fit) Up around it, and sold them to a few persons in the vici- 
for use from December till June. We sent a few of | nity. One man who raises fruit for market, purchased 
them to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on the Some of them, and they bore for the first time, three years 
23d of May last as sound and as perfect in beauty and fla-| ago, a quantity of magnificent apples, which he carried 
vor as it was possible for the.a to be: in this respect, to market, and thus the fruit was introduced to notice. 
they fully equal, if not surpass, any apple we know of. We have taken particular pains to examine personally, 
The tree is of rapid, upright and beautiful growth, and all the particulars, and we are fully satisfied of its being a 
attains a ld¥ge size. The young wood is of a reddish seedling variety. We have noticed suckers growing up 
brown color, quite glossy, and covered with whitish around the young trees we have alluded to, and the .ap- 
ots. Young tr®es bear immense crops, and moderate Pearance of the wood, in every point, is identical with 
ones, alternately; as they advance in age, they become the tree. 
more regular. = No. 2. Norton's MELon APPLE.—This is an apple 
Mw e are of the opinion, and so are all who are familiar entirely new to us; and which, we strongly suspect, is a 
with the fruit, that it is one of the most valuable kinds « native; we found it in the same neighborhood where 
Wwe possess, either of native or foreign origin. Its supe- the “ Spy” originated. We have been informed that it 
rior qualities as a table fruit, together with the great has been cultivated in that vicinity for a great number 
Jength of time that it is in use, remder it peculiarly desi-, of years, but we could not trace out its origin satisfactori- 
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ly. It is a great bearer, and is esteemed in Bloomfield, || ter; we have a large number of the trees in our nursery, 
one of the best table apples they have for fall and winter|| propagated from fine bearing trees of Wm. Pitkin, Esq., 
use; to our taste it is a first rate fruit, and eminently || who cultivates this fruitextensively. He thinks it unsur- 
worthy of cultivation. It is commonly called the “ Me-|/passed. He sent all his crop of the past year to New- 
lon Apple,” from its excessive juiciness; we have added || York city, we believe. It is thus described in the “ New 
*¢ Norton’s” to designate it more particularly, having re-||Genesee Farmer,” vol. 3, page 57. “ Fruit large o1 
ceived it froma gentleman of that name. It is abou’ | middle sized, roundish or conical, inclining to flat. Eye 
medium size. orm inclining to conical, slightly ||small, closed in a narrow, shallow basin. Stal an ineh 
ribbed. Stem one-half to three-quarters of an inch in|! long, set rather deep, ina wide cavity. Stina light yel- 
length in a pretty deep hollow. Calyx usually closed||low on the shaded side, streaked or blotched with red 
and set in a smooth regular basin of considerable depth.' next the sun, and where much exposed, passing into a 
Skin smooth and glossy, and exceedingly thin, of a light) full red, sparsely marked with brown dots near the stalk, 
red color, with stripes and blotches of crimson next the)/but more thickly dotfed near the eye. Flesh whitish 
sun, and of a pale delicate flesh color in the shade.! yellow, sub-acid, but more sweet than tart; of a fine fla- 
Flesh white as snow, tender, breaking, fine flavored and vor.” 
sprightly ; juice very abundant, as much so as ina Iuscious|| Mount Hope Garden and Nursery, Rochester, Dec. 1844. 
peach. In use from November to April. } a AS SOREN Sc ame Po 

No. 3. Dernorr Aprre—( Black Apple.) —This fruit is! waNaGEMENT OF BREEDING EWES AND LAMBS. 
partially known and cultivated in several sections of the || ‘ 
country; we do not recollect having seen a description) fr. TuckKeEr—Your private request that T should give 
of it particularly, or any account of its origin. It is sup-| you my experience in the management of breeding ewes, 
posed by some to have been introduced to the neighbor- | has been some time delayed. A full account would re- 
hood of Detroit by the French, and thence distributed to)! quire too long a chapter for your paper. ‘The accompa- 


other places. We have had many inquiries made recent-|/nying notes are hastily and briefly given. 





ly, respecting it, and are therfore induced to give the|; The nature and combinations of the various points and 
following description from samples now before us, grown | parts of the ram, should of course be well considered, 
here. ; , |jand impressed on the mind of the breeder, in order that 

Fruit rather above medium size, three to three and a!\he may always rear and preserve those animals to the 


7. 


half inches in diameter. J orm round, very regular and greatest advantage, paying the strictesi attention to build 
flattened. Stalk three-quarters of an inch long in a deep and constitution, and to the preservation of the quantity 
cavity. Calyx closed, and set ina hollow of moderate, and quality of the fleece. 
depth, and considerably wrinkled. Skin rather thick,!| It is very hard to find and retain all of the following 
smooth and shining, of bright scarlet, changing to dark qualities in one ram, or a stock of sheep, viz: Round 
purple, marbled and dotted with yellow in the sun—dull) build, wide chest, large belly, round and full behind, 
red, with an occasional blotch of green in the shade.}| wide tail near the body, large ‘but short legs. long body, 
Flesh white, crisp, very juicy, agreeable flavor and per-| short back, large but short neck; wool fine, very thick, 
fume; those that are exposed to the full glare of the sun,! and very long and oily; wool thick on the belly ; the in- 
are tinged inside with red almost to the core. This ap-' ner part of the legs mostly covered, and run quite even 
ple is highly prized with us. It is as yet, however, very) from the shoulder to the ham, free from juror long 
scarce, and seldom seen in market. But we have reason) egarse hairs, of good length and thickness on the outer 
to believe it wil! soon be widely disseminated as it de- part of the fore and hind legs down to the knees and gam- 
serves to be. It is in use from Nov. till March. There pre} joints; short head, but wide between the eyes, 
is an apple cultivated in this vicinity called the “ Jersey) which should be full and bright. In my ju lement, a 
Blue,” very much resemling the * Detroit;” and we re- || stoek getier of this description is worth his weight in sil- 
collect having seen one quite similar, exhibited by the | yer to any breeder that keeps one hundred ewes. 
Messrs. Downing in 1842, at Albany, called “ Grand Sa-|! There is a great difference in the disposition of the 
chem.” j|merino race, Some of themare naturally more tame and 
No. 4. PLusH AprLe.—This apple we recently found, docile than others. It is quite important to obi«in a 
in Ontario county, where it is held in the highest esti- ‘stock getter of a gentle an’ quiet disposition. An impro- 
mation. We can say nothing with regard to its origin.||/ ved disposition indicates an aptitude to convert their food 
It is not known by any one we have seen, how it came into flesh or fat. A good disposition is very meritorious 
into the neighborhood; at any rate, it is but very little jin the breeding of ewes as well as wethers; those most 
known or cultivated, and is certainly of superior excel-| gentle are in the best state at lambing time. ‘There are 
lence. It isgf large size, and when fully ripe, resem- | several circumstances which are supposed to form or eon- 
bling considerably in form and appearance, the * Sweet, tribute to this goodness of disposition in these animals. 
Bough.” Stem very thick, fleshy and short, set in a, They must be well bred, or come from such as have good 
somewhat irregular cavity of moderate depth. Calyx, properties; breeding in-and-in, or in the same line, 
quite open, in a smooth regular basin of considerable greatly contributes to form disposition. Ewes should be 
depth. Skin smooth and glossy, of a beautiful blush in) carefully selected before put to breeding. Choose such 
the sunny side; green, changing to yellow, when ripe in, as are the most perfect, and that possess in the highest 
the shade. Flesh greenish white, tender, breaking, jui ||egree those properties or qualities which are wanted. 
cy and pleasantly acid. Fit for use from October till) If the ewes produce wool of a short staple, breed from a 
March. buck of a different character. A judicious selection as 
No. 5. Wax AppLE.—This apple is cultivated by Judge) regards build, should also be attended to at the time they 
Strong of Rochester. He does not know where it came /are turned to the ram, if it has not been done before. 
from ; and his family, who prize it very highly asa des--| Ewes of good age, and the best milkers, should be se- 
seri fruit, on account of its fine keeping qualities and lected first for the ram, leaving the younger ones to be 
beauty, have given it the name of ** Wax Apple,” from,,placed with him about ten days later. Six!y ewes are 
its clear, delicate, waxlike appearance. Size medium. |/enough fora young ram, and 150 to 200 may be put to 
Form oblong. Stalk one-half to three-quarters of an inch jan older one. It is best to throw out the ewes as fast as 
long, inserted in a minute hollow, nearly even with the||'hey are tupped. The ram should be grained some time 
surface of the fruit. Calyx closed, quite prominent, even) previous and during service. Early lambing is mostly 
with the surface. Skin smooth and glossy, bright red,};advantageous where the circumstances of the farm will ad- 
with small yellow dots, on the sunny side; parting ab-|}mit of it. In Vermont, the month of May is considered 
ruptly from a pale yellow on the shaded side, similar to (he best month for the lambsto drop. Ewes should have 
the Lady Apple. Flesh white, juicy, and of agreeable)|the wool well clipped away from the udders previous to 
flavor; keeps till June; retains its beauty and flavor ad-||the dropping of the lambs, and they will rear their lambs 


mirably. | better to shear them as early in June as practicable, ac- 
. . 1} . " 2 ’ 

KinG AppLte.—One of your correspondents inquires |cording to the weather. It has a tendency to cry up the 

where grafts of this apple can be obtained; we would,/milk, carrying their fleeces into the hot days. Ewes 


state for his information, that they can be had in Roches-|/should not be allowed to range in long pastures while the 
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lambs are young; forty at this season is as many as should|| The best way to get a smart and even lot of lambs is to 
be kept together, and if the flock 1s less, it would be bet-|| put out the buck only in the day time with the ewes. I 
ter for various reasons. Ewes should be examined ear-|)sometimes put out the bucks two or three hours each day 
ly in the morning, and see that the lambs just dropped,||with the flock, stabling them the remaining part of the 
are capable of sucking, which is commonly readily de-/||time. 

cided by the distention of the belly. When the lamb || The method of turning a number of rams into one 
becomes chilled, it may be resuscitated by placing it in) flock is highly exceptionable, as tending to prevent the 
warm water, and next, rub it with cloths till dry; give|!main object and injure both sexes. 

him no milk until he calls for it, and then he may have|| Sheep are very sympathetic animals, and have more to 
all that nature requires without injury; milk from a far- do in making their progeny than any other species. 
row cow is not suitable to feed young lambs. Ewes may) Therefore to insure the lamb to be struck off after the 
give too little milk, especially when they drop their| fashion of the sire, he should be placed with them in the 
lambs early in the spring. In such cases, it well pays to||day time only. 

aid the jambs by milk fed from a bottle a few days. Their|| By placing ewes in full vigor with rams deficient in 
milk may be greatly increased by feeding them turneps, constitution, you will produce more females than males. 
potatoes or similar green food. Given to those that drop||To effect the contrary, let your rams be of full age, and 
their jambs early, the growth of the lambs is greatly pro- ‘robust, placed with old or young ewes that are not in full 
moted, which is of much futnre importance, for when) maturity, and bucks will be multiplied more than ewes. 
they are stunted at this early period of their existence,|| Merino ewes should not be allowed to breed until the 
they never turn out so well afterward. With the root|third year. ‘heir time of gestation is about five months, 
crops may be fed preserved after-grass or rowen; oats,|/and are able to produce three births within two years. 
corn or Oil meal may be made use of for the winter food|; Those that are backward in taking the ram, the best 
of breeding ewes. Red and white clover are of much ||means to be employed, are those of good stimulating 


consequence as spring food for breeding ewes; no sort! keep. 


of pinching sheep stock answers any good purpose; foo 
in abundance should always be provided, and good water | 
should constantly be at hand. Those ewes that first take, 
the ram, it is profitable to mark off, that they may be| 
early selected and extra care taken with the early lambs. | 


Covered sheep folds are often of very great advantage 
jin securing and protecting both ewes and their lambs. 
‘Lambs should by no means be winter stocked with the 
ewes; being weaker, they cannot have an equal chance 
‘at the food. 

In order to guard against the injury of the sheep fly, 


| 





Merino ewes in good order are apt to give a plenty of || 
milk, and will take care of their lambs. In ease she does! which is more troublesome to breeding ewes, many 
not own her lambs, shut her into a small pen, and make her) breeders in this vicinity, make use of Scotch snuff, 
stand to suckle the lamb a few times, which will gen-| thrown up the nose by a common syringe; a pound of 
erally bring her to natural affection. Some recommend) snuff is mixed with eight quarts of water; one-half gill 
tying up the ewe and let a dog bark at them, which) is sufficient for each nostril. It requires two hands to op- 
frightens them into obedience and affection for their off-|/ erate expeditiously. The head of the sheep partly enters 
spring. |,a frame constructed for that purpose, and secured fast to 
It sometimes happens that ewes with an abundance of | receive the injection. The time selected for this opera- 
milk lose their lambs. It may be profitable to provide! tion, is the fall season. ‘Those sheep that are affected 
her with another that does not fare as well; to effect this,) with the grub in the head, occasioned by this fly, may be 
place the skin from the dead lamb overthe body of the! sought out during the winter and spring months. They 
live one, and the unfortunate mother will own it. The exhibit a general stupidity and dullness; stand rather 
skin need not remain On more than a day or two. ‘drooping. The viscid matter that flows from the nose 
Assoon as a lamb becomes smart, his tail should be|.'S Sometimes of a bloody color. Good keeping during 
taken off; the best way is to turn the animal on his back! t#€ Summer months is the greatest preventive for this 
and hold his hind legs. The operator takes hold of the|,#%4 most diseases that trouble the sheep family. 
tail with the left hand, but is cautious not to pull it. mate Respectfully yours, 8. W. JEWETT. 
Then place the knife across the tail about one inch from|| Weybridge, Vt., Dec. 7, 1844. 
the body, near the intersection of the two cords with the 
tail; then with the edge of the knife, shove up the skin 
about one-third of an inch; when the edge strikes be- 
tween the joint, immediately cut it off. By this process, | POR ae , 
the skin will project beyond the bone, and of course heal |, I reatl yo wonton t= 4 wausber, page “ep 
much sooner. By cutting off the tail as the lamb stands) much interest, the letter of Prof. Jackson on the disease 
on his feet, the wool prevents the cutting readily, and by! '" the pomies. It is of rey pa Prenape ‘Guat all ~ 
pulling the tail as is usual, it leaves the bone to project|| fects in relation to ~~ yore cg shoule be correctly stated; 
beyond the skin, and thus prevents the healing some days. i therefore Some ~— with tive megane al gt — 
The ewe lambs should be cut shorter than the wethers, || TOF in the Professor's letter. He a balls are 
'|!formed on any of the diseased plants.’? This is undoubt- 


In respect to the business of castrating or gelding the || : 
lambs, it should be performed early, as there is less dan-| edly ging? a. that he examined, but on my plants 
eo. : lita dill , imany were fo da. 

ger of too much inflammation taking place. The pouch |, : , : ‘ 

should be taken off pretty close to the body, and when |! : = aay think ce ye ceeaiee ig etry cog - the ho- 
the operation is attended to early, there is no need ofany ||"°Y ‘ oe ys Cee we ee We owe very 
application to the wound. “ | frequently, but they have never affected potatoe vines be- 
ag te i\fore. Perhaps some disease existing in the growing po- 


The lambs should be immersed in a decoction of tobac- |) ‘ 2 
co water, say five pounds of good tobacco steeped in a|{tatoes predisposed them to te affected by the honey dew. 
sufficient quantity to dip one hundred. ‘This should be}! Phere _— two facts which I oheere ed in — field, 
attended to_about one week after the ewes are clipped, to|| Which I have not seen noticed in your a The iret 
destroy all the ticks which have by this time found shel-||'*? that the disease _— confined to the tubers ag to 
ter in the lamb’s fleece. ithe surface ; those lying deep were unaffected. The se- 

Three months and a half or four months is as long as is jcond is, that the eeeeedtgherrwan peta fall of long white 
prefitable for the lamb to draw milk from the ewe. Turn |worms. I saw nothing which looked like fungi, with 
them inf fresh and sweet feed reserved for the purpose, j:he naked eye, but it did not occur to me to examine them 


| e . " . . 

° » iwit "Os ” 4 t > fi o 

either pasture or meadow, at a distance from the ewes.|, with a microscope The odor was in ne yt 
. . . 


out of hearing; if possible, there should be no water in| 
the lot, as they may over satiate and injure themselves. 
In order that the young stock suffer no check, they should|| Land being capable of greater cultivation, and great 
have good feed and a plenty of it. The milk should be||quantities lying entirely uncultivated, the idea of abun- 
drawn from the ewes within four or five days after wean-||Jancy of labor is erroneous. 

ing, to prevent any bad consequence by the udder swell-||_ The most profitable farming is the highest and best 
ing farming. 
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ROT IN THE POTATOE. 
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FOOD OF PLANTS—SALT FOR POTATOES. 
























































WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. RYE. PEAS.. | POTATOES, 
25 bu. peracre.H0 bu. per acre.J70 bu. per. acre.J25 bu. per acre.[$2 bu. per acre. 332 bu. per acre. 

iA Re ot OR ee RM OF oe ee ) 

ZElieplzelels/a 212 | es fle ssl et laele2;i8 is 

sleiSilel/e|S]el2e |S Jel# S]zel2/8 18 & 18 

Siaj;RF[olalR@ io;a | RP ola B=Jo,;a |e [a |e 

| | | 

} ~ « 7! 9 « - ~ and 
Potash, ...../ 3.3) 0.6, 3.9) 5.6) 4,5; 10.1] 3.7) 32.7) 36.4] gg 1.3 14 gf16.2) 12.2) 28.4)80.5 327.3 407.8 
Soda, .......| 3.5] 0.9 4.4] 5.8] 1.1) 6.9) 3.3 | 3.3 0 5.0 pz | 14.7/46.6 0.3!) 46.9 
Lime, ......| 1.5) 7 2! 8.7] 2.1j12.9) 15.0] 2.5 5.7| 8.21 1.8! 7.3 9.1 9) 163 .2.164.4] 6.6 517.0523.6 
Magnesia, ...| 1.5, 1.0 2.5[ 3.6, 1.8) 5.4) 1.7] 0.8] 2.2[0.7 0.5 1.2 27 20.2) 22.9) 6.5 70.0, 76.5 
Alumina, ...| 0.4) 2.7, 3.1] 0.5) 3.4, 3.9) 0.3) 0.2, 0.5 0.4) 1.0 2.0) 9-4) 3-6) 4.0) 1.0 0.2) 1.2 
Ox. of iron,.| | 0.3) 0.3) 1.0 1.0] 0.6) “*] 0.2) 1.2) 1.4) 0.6 0.8) 1.4 

Ox. manga.. 0.5) 0.5 | | 0.5] 0.5) 0.5) 0.5 | 

Silicia, ....., 6.086.092. 0}23. 6.90.0 113.6[50. 0/1720, 222.0 2.5:92.0 94.54 8.2) €0.0) 68.2] 1.7 196.0:197.7 
Sulph. acid,.| 0.8) 1.0 1.8} 1.2) 2,8, 4.0) 0,9) 3.0, 3.9} 0.4) 7.0 7.4) 1.0) 20 2 a ete 16.8) 27.6 
Phos. acid,..) 0.6, 5.0 5.6] 4.2) 3.7) 7.9) 1.5) 0.5; 2.01 0.7) 2.0 2.7) 3.8) 14.2) 18.0) 8.0, 78.3) 86.3 
Chlorine, .... 0.2, 0.9 1.1] 0.4] 1.5} 1.9] 0.2} 0.2) 0.4] 0.1) 0.7 0.88 0.8! 3 ‘113.2 2.0) 5.2 








L. Tucker, Esq.—Above is a table, by which you! sed from the potatoe bail, two years ago, that was worse 
may ata glance, ascectain what materials are requisite | affected than many of the old varieties. Yours, Xe, 
for the production of such crops as are generally cultiva-'| La Fayette, Onon. Co., Dec. 1844. E. V. W. Dox. 
ted in this region of country. It is condensed mostly 
from “ Prof. Johnston’s Agricultural Lectures.” His 
Analysis gives the contents in a hundred or thousand 
parts; but in order to make it more convenient for refer- Mr. Epiror—I believe that if there was a more gen- 
ence, I have collected the facts into one table, and adapt- ‘eral correspondence between the farming community 


ed ecording to his esti s, 10 a sing cre, | . . , : 
them, according to his estimates, to a single acre, through the medium of agricultural journals, and their 


iving the amount of each requisi aterial i unds | : . . 
ee a ee of each requisite material in poun ls | experience more generally imparted to each other, with 
and its decimal parts. 


'|regard to seeds, their qualities, varieties, &c., we should 

It will be seen by the above that the grain crops re- | be much benefited thereby. ‘There is nothing perhaps, 
quire but a small quantity of material for perfecting them, | from which greater results would accrue, than a general 
beside the vegetable matter with which the soil should : information as to the constaht improvement in touls and 
abound, which is doubtless the only permanent source | machinery generally applicable to agricultural operations. 
from whence plants derive their carbon—the most, in- |We here abouts, see in some of the northern papers, 
deed the whole of this material may be found in four | about once a year, that they have had a plowing match, 
substances, very common, and within the reach of every and that some maker receives the premium for his plow, 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 








one, namely: ashes, salt, lime and plasier. | possessing many advantages over others. This is gene- 
I will mention one experiment with salt, which it will rally the last we hear of it. 
be seen by reference to the above, is very essential to ihe Of all the agricultural implements which have come 


growth of the potatoe. ‘Three years ago I had a field in| under my notice for some years, I think there is none 
excellent heart, planted with potatoes, which gave anex- |more worthy of special notice than Hussey’s Grain Reap- 
cellent crop, averaging three hundred bushels per acre.,| ing Machine. I have used one for two years, and am 
The next year it happened that it became necessary to | Satisfied that it is competent to perform what Mr. Hussey 
plant the same field again with potatoes; but I feared lest,| sets forth. Since his improvement in adding the fore 
the worms should destroy the crop, as they appeared quite, Wheels, it can cut twenty acres of wheat ina day, and the 
numerous at the first digging; but I proposed to remedy || Work is perfectly done. Another great recommendation 
this by sowing salt, which I did about a forinight before | is, that the machine is permanent in all its parts. IT have 
planting, at the rate of a barrel per acre. ‘The salt [|| used mine for two years, without having previously pre- 
supposed would kill the worms, nor did I caleulate upon | pared the ground by removing stone and other obstacles, 
any other effect from it; but it did not kiil the vermin, | and have broken no part, and find nothing giving way. 
for the ground was as thickly infested by them as in the | Many of our farmers were prevented last year from pro- 
previous year; and upon digging the potatoes, the crop, curing machines from Mr. Hussey in consequence of un- 
exceeded my expectations, and to my surprise gave an | (lerst anding that some of McCormick's would be sent to 
average of 420 bushels per acre over the field. ‘The po- |the county on trial. They were sent, and as readily ta- 
tatoe being a very exhausing crop, I did not then know | Ken on triat. I did not see them work, but inquired of 
why the second crop should be the largest of the two; ithe gentlemen who used them very particularly as to 
but since I have seenan analysis of the potatoe and of || their Operation, feeling interested myself in the result of 
salt, the wonder is easily explained, and | am constrain-|| he trial, and was in every case informed that McCor- 
ed to believe that had I put on, beside the salt, 20 bush- | Micx’s were not comparable with Hussey’s. One very 
els of unleached ashes per acre, the crop would have loaded objection to MeCormick’s was, that the hand who 
been increased to 600 bushels per acre. | pushed off the grain, follows the machine on foot; neces- 

Salt is not so destructive of vegetation as most people | sarily the machine must go very slow; and then, from 
imagine. From some siaall experiments that I have, hots manner in which the grain falls on the platform, it is 
made, I should judge that it would take sixty bushels per | much tangled when it is pulled off in the sheaf. This 
acre, of our common fine salt, before vegetation would | Objection does not apply to Hussey’s; the raker rides 
pe materially injured. In conclusion, allow me to re- |) on the machine, and can with ease do very good work. 
commend Professor Johnston’s Agricultural Lectures to ih am ignorant whether it has been tried in your fine Ge- 
every farmer, as a book particularly interesting to him, ,, 2esee country. If not, it should be next harvest, and I 
and worthy of a place in his library. "|! think without doubt, it would give general satisfaction. 

Respectfully yours, L. W. WASHINGTON. 

Halltown, Jefferson Co., Va., Dec. 19, 1844. 








P. S. Would the potash in leaves and twigs be netieel 
ble to plants, without their being first burned, and in|} 
what time ? 





As the cause of the potatoe rot has created considera- | A beneficent Providence has so ordered the affairs of 
ble discussion of late, I will state a fact that may not be||this world that we cannot do good to others without di 
altogether unworthy of notice. I had a new variety rai-|\rectly or indirectly doing good te ourselves. 
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THE “* YELLOWS” IN PEACH TREES. | 


Mr. Tucker: Str—About the year 1795, peach trees, | 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, began to die with-| 
out any apparent cause, Soon after, they began to per- 
ish in like manner more and more remotely from that, 
eity. By 1810, few peach trees were left alive in the) 
State of New-Jersey. They began to die around New-! 
York about 1801, and in the State of Connecticut, about) 
1815. ‘The unknown cause of this strange death of trees, | 
before considered as hardy as other fruit trees, has been! 
termed the * Yellows; and has been called a disease, in 
analogy to those epidemics which at times lay waste hu-| 
man life. It is, perhaps, the first and only instance of 
any affection in the vegetable kingdom, that can be called) 
with propriety, disease. It has all the appearance of be-| 
ing constitutional; bearing no resemblance to the decline, 
and decay caused by bad soil, unsuitable temperature, or 
local injuries. 

Hitherto, all efforts to discover the cause of this fatal, 
malady, have been made wiihout success. What cael 
ces the ** Yellows,” is as much unknown as what produ-|! 
ces the cholera. One circumstance has doubtless preven- | 
ted a very general and thorough seareh for the cause of | 
the Yellows. Every where we have occasionally seen) 
an insect (Aigeria excitiosa) that eats into the bark of | 
peach trees, near the surface of the ground. Whenever 
a person discovers this insect at work, he imputes the’ 
death of his trees to that. Most persons stop here, mere-| 
ly looking about for some mode of keeping out or de-| 
stroying the peach worm. Now the effects of the Yel-, 
lows are as different from those of the boring of the peach | 
worm, as the small pox is different from the eut of a! 
knife. If every body could be made aware of this dif-| 
ference, research would be universally awakened, and! 
receive a direction that might lead to the most valuable 
results. <A great step will be gained, if a hundred thou-, 
sand readers of the ** Cultivator’ would all understand 
alike what is meant by the term Yellows in peach trees;) 
would all understand distinctly, that it does not mean! 
peach worm. For this reason I deem it of great impor-! 
tance to present in the Cultivator a clear, unmistakeable 


There are two marks or symptoms, by which the pre-| 





-e ; ; 

‘the other symptom (slender shoots) is not discoverable. 
But, on the other hand, I have never seen the slender 
‘shoots on any part of the tree, without the fruit, if there 
| 


|was any, being affected. 
| 


‘| See. 3. The fruit, the first season of atiack, usually 


ti 


‘grows to its proper size. The second season, it is uni- 
formly small—not more than a half or a quarter of its 
‘proper size. 

See. 4. Whatever be the natural color of the fruit, red, 
yellow, white or green, it is more or less, when diseas- 
ed, colored with purplish red; generally in specks or 
‘coarse dots. The flesh, quite to the stone, is often col- 
‘ored, and most deeply around the stone. By the colored 
specks, a person may easily distinguish by the eye, dis- 
eased from healthy fruit, as it is offered in market. 
| See. 5. The taste of diseased fruit cannot be exactly 
‘described, for want of appropriate words. ‘The word in- 
sipid almost describes it. There is an absence of all 
agreeable flavor, and there is not much that is disagree- 
ble. A few sorts retain, in spite of disease, some of their 
\exquisite peach flavor. 
| See. 6. In the first summer of disease, it is not always 
ithat the whole tree appears affected. ‘The slender shoots 
‘may show themselves on one branch only, the rest of the 
‘tree having every appearance of health. In like manner, 
the fruit upon one branch may ripen four weeks too soon, 
‘upon another two weeks too soon, and upon the rest of 
ithe tree at the natural time, ‘The second season, all the 
fruit will ripen three or four weeks too soon. 


| 


| Sec. 7. The tree sometimes dies the next year after the 


apearance of the disease, and sometimes lingers along 
‘with a feeble life for two or three years. Sooner or la 
ter however, it is overcome by the disease. I have ne- 
ver known, nor have I heard authentically, of any tree 
recovering from it. 

Sec. 8. Soil, whether of clay or sand, whether moist 


or dry, whether cultivated or in grass, manured or un- 
| manured, does not appear fo me, clearly, either to in- 


crease or diminish the liability to disease. 
Sec. 9. Trees standing in exposed and sheltered situa- 
‘tions, walled and in open ground, on hills and in valleys, 


‘seem alike and equally liable to the Yellows. 
description of this fatal disease. | 


_ Sec. 10. Trees standing in places where people are 
/passing to and fro very often near them, though not ex 


sence of the disease is indicated. One is, the shooting|/empt from the disease, appear less liable to it than otk. 


out from the body or limbs of the tree of very small, | 
slender shoots, about the size of a hen’s quill. The, 
leaves upon these shoots are commonly destitute of green) 
color, as if blanched, or as if grown in a dark cellar; 
and like the shoots which bear them, are of diminutive, 
growth—rarely exceeding an inch in length. These 
shoots do not usually start from the common, visible! 
buds at the points where the leaves join the stem, but 
from unseen latent buds in the bark of the trunk or large. 
branches. The other symptom is, the ripening of the) 
fruit two to four weeks before its natural season of matu- 
tity. Most generally also, the fruit, whatever be its na-| 
tural color, is more or less spotted with purplish red! 
specks. If shoots, such as are above described, appear | 
upon a tree, or without them, if the fruit upon any par! 
of it (not wormy) ripens before the proper time, it may | 
be certainly known that the tree has the Yellows. 





These are not the only marks or symptoms of the dis- 
ease; but they are those which are the most readily dis- 
covered. The ordinary leaves of the tree, or at leas’| 
those upon the diseased portion of it, commonly undergo 
a slight change of color. Instead of a bright glossy 
green, they take ona dull yellowish tinge. The wood 
also, whentthe disease is considerably advanced, becomes 
anelastic, so that ifs branches, when moved by the} 
wind, instead of the graceful waving of health, have a| 
stiff, jerking motion. These two last mentioned symp- 
toms widl not readily be seen but by a practiced eye. 

What T have further to say concerning this disease, may 
most conveniently be stated in separate sections. . 

See. 1. The slende shoots spoken of above, do not ap- 
pear to ripen their wood perfeetly. They continue in « 
great degree herbeceous till frost comes. For this rea- 
son, or because no buds are formed on them, they perish 
the succeeding winter. 

’. The fruit may exhibit marks of disease, when 


Sec. 





eo 


perfectly healthy; while every other tree planted at the 


ers. This is strikingly exemplified in the city of New- 
Haven, where trees standing close by the sidewalks, out- 
live all others. The same fact I have observed upon my 
‘own premises, 

Sec. 11. Luxuriant and vigorous growth is no protec- 


‘\tion against the disease. ‘Trees have grown 5 feet inthe 


same season when they have shown in the body and fruit 
the marksof the Yellows. On the contrary, slow growth 
\is perhaps, (£ eannot speak confidently) favorable to 
health. On this point I give the following fact. Five 


| years ago this fall, I dug a hole in my meadow, a foot 


‘square and 18 inches deep, threw back the earth, and 
planted a peach stone. It came up next spring, and has 
grown very slowly. It is now only 45 inches high, but 


same time in my garden, a few rods off, grew vigorous- 
ly, bore fruit, took the Yellows, and have been dug up. 

Sec. 12. When the disease commences in a garden or 
orchard containing a considerable number of trees, it 
does not attack all at once. It breaks out in patches, 
‘which are progressively enlarged, till eventually all the 
‘trees become victims to the malady. Thus in an orchard 
‘of two and a half acres, all the trees were healthy in 
1827. The next year 2 trees on the west side of the or- 
‘hard, within a rod of each other, took the Yellows. In 
'1829, six trees on the east side of the orchard were at- 
acked; five of them standing withina circle of four rods 
| liameter, In 1830, fifteen more were attacked; fourteen 
‘of which stood within a cirele of four rods diameter, A 
lsimilar fact is now apparent in my neighborhood. A 
fine lot of 200 young trees, last year in perfect health, 
now show disease in two spots, near the opposite ends of 
he lot, having exactly six diseased trees in each patch, 
contiguous to each other; while all the other trees are 
free from any marks of disease. 

Sec. 13. Young trees, even in the first summer of their 
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growth, and before they have blossomed, sometimes take ‘cept that the leaves of trees, much diseased by the Yel- 
the Yellows. For this reason, many suppose the disease lows, do not curl. 

to be hereditary. Upon this point, my observation has 
not furnished me with facts that seem conclusive. Young 
trees from a diseased parent do indeed take the Yellows; 
so do those froma healthy parent; and one, as appears 
to me, is as liable to do so as the other. At present, it 
may be best to consider this point not settled. 

Sec. 14. Whether the disease is communicated from 
tree to tree through the medium of the blossoms, as is be- 
lieved by many, is also an unsettled point. I have not 
known a case where such a communication of disease 
was clearly proved. On the contrary, there is some ne- 
gative evidence that throws a doubt upon the correctness 
of the supposition. I took a blossom from a diseased 
tree, and applied the dust (pollen) to the blossom of a 
young tree in my garden. ‘The tree, thus exposed {o in- 
fection, showed no mark of disease, either in that or the 
succeeding year. 


The phenomena atiending the development of the Yel- 
lows as detailed above, seems to authorize two or three 
inferences—to be made, however with some distrust. 
Mrs. Mareet (Conversations on Vegetable Physiology.) 
thus explains the formation of the green color of jeaves. 
‘s The direct rays of the sun are necessary to enable plants 
to decompose carbonic acid. In this process, the oxygen 
of ihe carbonie acid is exhaled by the leaves, and the 
carbon deposited in the plant: now, it is this deposition 
which produces their green color. Mr. Sennebien is of 
opinion that carbon is not positively black, but of a dark 
biue color. ‘The cellular tissue of plants is of a yellow- 
ish white; consequently, when those minute biue parti- 
cles are lodged within the yellow cells, the combination 
cf the two colors produces green, in which the blue or 
yellow tint prevails, in proportion as the carbon or cel- 

||lular tissue predominates.”? Assuming this to be correct, 

Sec. 15. Ifa bud from a diseased tree is innoculated and taking into consideration that the slender shoots, 
into a healthy stock, whether peach, apricot or almond, which are the marks of disease, grow without forming 
the stock will become diseased and die. As this is a fact solid wood, (See. 1,) and eonsidering that their leaves 
of some importance, I will furnish some evidence of it. I are destitute of green color, though exposed to the light, 
took some buds from a tree, having symptoms of the we conclude that they do not decompose carbonic acid, as 
Yellows, and inserted part into peach, part into apricot, healihy shoots and leaves do—their particular vital power 

and part into almond stocks. Some of the innoculations | seems to be prostrated or greatly debilitated. Then, as to 
took well, but all showed marks of disease the next sea- the f,uit, according to Lindley, (Theory of Horticulture) 
son. The peach and almond stocks, with their buds, died (he food, upon which fruit subsists and by which it is 
the second winter after innoculation. One apricot stock perfected, requires to be elaborated, first in the leaves, 
lived five years, but its peach top grew in thattime to be and then in the fruit. As far asT have observed, the 
only about 3 feet high. Further proof is furnished by a [eaves of the terminal branches in the carly stages of disease 
communication to the ** New-York Farmer,” some years perform their functions regularly, (Sec. 6.) They have 
ago from David ‘Thomas, of Western New-York, I be- a healthy color, are of natural size, and the branches 
lieve Cayuga. ‘In 1823 1 procured,” he says, “a box, orow with unimpaired vigor. The fruit also appears to 
of peach trees from the neighborhood of New-York. I pe abundantly supplied with food, (See. 3.) Hence it 
observed some of these to be of feeble growth; and fear-| seems probable that it is the elaboration of food in the 
ful of losing kinds so rare and so high priced, I budded ‘diseased fruit, which is imperfect. Lindley says,— 
some into a most thrifty stock in the nursery, and some «among the immediate causes of the peculiar changes 
into thrifty trees in my peach orehard. On the young {hat occur in the secretions of fruits, are heat and light; 
stock, two buds fook, but never sprouted; and in less than without which the peculiar qualities of fruits are imper- 
a year it dwindled like the tree whence the buds weretaken,  fectly formed.” He further says, that fruits owe the pro- 
and died. Everytreein my peach orchard so budded, has (\uetion of their sugar, their sweetness, to exposure to 
been long since dead, and no other peach trees have died 'prjeht light, decomposing their carbonic acid and expelling 
in that erchard.” their oxygen. ‘Therefore, as the fruit of diseased trees is 
Sec. 16. In an orchard or garden, containing both old exposed to the usual light and heat of our climate, and 
and young trees, the young trees will generally be diseas-' yet has an unnatural purplish red color (Sec. 4,) showing 
ed first, the old trees last. that the oxygen is not properly expelled; and forms very 

Sec. 17. From the very limited opportunity which I jjetze sugar or flavor, (Sec. 5,) showing that it does not de- 
have had, to compare the liability to disease of different compose carbonic acid, as it should do; we conclude that 
varieties of peaches, I incline to the opinion that the the particular vital power of the fruit, also, is prostrated 
Connecticut Red Rareripe and the Early Ann, are the last 9; debilitated, in the same manner as that of the shoots. 
to take the Yellows. Dr. Monson of this city, thinks a What has produced this prostration or debility? For 
White Cling, of natural growth, “ enduresthe longest of myself I must answer, I do not know. Whatever it be, 
any in a healthy state.” With the exception of those jt seems not to pervade the whole tree at once—to be lo- 
three varieties, all, whether old sorts originated in times ¢aj in its beginning, and to become general by degrees, 
beyond the memory of man, or new ones sprung the ve- (Sec. 6)—and capable of passing by contact, perhaps in 
ry last year from seed, appear equally susceptible of the {hat way only, (Sec. 14,) from one tree to another, (Sec. 


disease, : 15.) Can it be a poison? So little is known of the ac- 
Sec. 18, Peach trees budded on apricots, plums, and {ion of poisons upon plants, that we ean hardly be justifi- 
sweet almonds, are liable to the Yellows. | ed in pronouncing positively this unknown something to 


Sec. 19. Plum trees are not subject to any disease ana-} be poison. But there is some analogy, not very striking 
logous to the Yellows. But the apricot, standing in the however, between the action of this something upon the 
neighborhood of diseased peach trees, is subject to a sudden vital forces of the peach tree, and that of narcotic poisons 
decline, ending in death, which I can trace to no visible upon the functions of the animal system. On the suppo- 
cause. The growth of the branches becomes feeble; ma-' sition that it is a poison, whence can it be derived? I 
nuring, digging, pruning, all have no effect upon the vi- ‘think not from the soil, (Sec. 8.) I think not from the 
gor of the tree. Nothing will save it. Yet I have not atmosphere, (Sec. 12.) This breaking out of the disease 
seen upon the apricot, the slender shoots and premature in patches, seems to negative the idea of an atmospheric 
ripening of the fruit, which mark the disease of the origin. I think it is very doubfful whether the disease 
peach. Nectarines are subject to the disease, and show it springs from contagion, disseminated by blossoms, (Sec. 
in the same manner as the peach. | 14.) It cannot, I think, be owing to particular sorts of 

Sec. 20. The following fact gives reason to believe, peaches having been propagated for a long period, and 
that the disease commences in a tree, between the month beyond their natural term of existence, (Sec. 13 and 17.) 
of September and July following. In the month of Sep-||[t may be remarked that the Early Ann mentioned in 
tember, I took buds from a tree apparently in full health.|/Sec. 17, is one of our oldest sorts. I think the disease 
The bids, inserted into young stocks, grew thriftily and |cannot be ascribed to defective cultivation, to injudicious 


without disease for three years. But the tree, from ||pruning, or injury to the roots of trees; for there was 


which they were taken, showed marks of disease in July) ||abundance of such cultivation, pruning and injury to roots, 
following the time they were taken. long before the ‘* Yellows” made its appearance. The 

Sec. 21. There is no connection that I have been able peach worm, cannot, I think, be charged justly with this 
to discover between the Yellows and the curled leaf, val 


mischief; for thousands of trees have had the Yellows, 
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which were untouched by the peach borer. What then, || INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS TO FARMERS. 
causes this disease—whence comes this poison, if it be 
such ? On this point I will hazard a conjecture, that it}} Mr. Eprror—Since yours of the 5th ult., I have, 
is derived from some unknown insect. My reasons for|)/much to my regret, been unable till now to comply with 
this conjecture, I shall give as briefly as possible. ‘your request, for an article interesting especially to far- 
Anima! matter, in contact with living portions of plants,|| mers of ‘‘ the Granite State.” And I must now, ina hur- 
causes, under some circums‘ances, a modification of the|/ry, write just what comes to hand, or not at all. 
vegetable functions. ‘Thus the egg of a small fly (cynips!| I beg the privilege of dropping an apology for my at- 
confluentus,) deposited in the leaf of the oak, causes the||tention to agrieulture, when the business of a Christiar 
leaf to grow into the oak apple. In like manner are pro || minister and a general educator, embraces the chief con- 
duced numerous excrescences, such as galls, cedar ap-||cerns of my life. 
ples, honeysuckle apples, black knots, &c. There is ano- i Amidst mountains and streams in “the old Bay State,” 
ther effect of the same cause, not producing an excre-||I was raised a laborious farmer, till the age of twenty- 
scence, but hastening the maturity of fruit. Thus the egg| one; the employment has always interested and pleased 
of the apple moth and the worm proceeding from it (car-||me, for its nature and importance; and I have needed its 
pocapsa pomonella,) cause apples and pears to ripen|/aid for recreation, health, and my support in my two 
or cee tg -_ we see the same effect in the emp d jersped ani ee — been, a large — 
and peach, caused by the plum weevil. So, as we are||of my time, from graduating from college in 3, a 
informed, the ripening of figs is hastened by the process|| practical, experimental, though a moderate farmer, till I 
of caprification; which consists in exposing the young!|quit in the spring of 1843. 
fruit to small insects found in the wild fig. Now in the|| There are many subjects of practical interest to New 
case of the Yellows, something operates upon the vital|| Hampshire agriculturists, common to all in the same bu- 
functions of the tree, causing latent buds to start and|/siness. I will just name some of these, sometimes drop- 
grow, not, it is true, into excrescences, but inan unnatu-|/ ping a hint or two as I pass along, and dwelling some on 
ral manner—causing the fruit to ripen 3 or 4 weeks too|/ the production and application of manures, and then say 
soon: in this last particular being quite analogous to wy little on some things more appropriate to this State, and 
ge of mp oy ae — — an “re cherries. || other pci — mgs pane sane ys 
May it not be inferred that effects so similar, have a sim-|'tracts of country, hoping that each item wi e in due 
ilar cause? To this it may be added, that the spreading|)season, by abler hands, taken up and discussed in sepa- 
of the disease, by degrees, from Philadelphia to other ||rate articles. 
parts of the country; its appearing in patches (Sec. 12;)|| I. MATTERS OF GENERAL CONCERN.—These are many; 
its seizing young and thrifty trees in preference to old| some of them are greatly important, and some, though 
and unthrifty ones (Sec. 11 and 16;) the escape from dis-||of much consequence, have seldom, if ever, been suita- 
ease of trees standing where persons are constantly pass- bag noticed and discussed in our agricultural papers. As, 
ing (Sec. 10;) the appearance of disease first in a part!! 1. Economy in agricultural expenses.—I found means 
of the tree and then becoming general (Sec. 6;) are cir-|\to get along comfortably with, I think, less than two- 
cumsiances which seem to me to strengthen the suspicion|| thirds of the outgoings to which most of my neighbors 
that some new, unknown, shy insect has been gradually || were subject for the same income. I saved much in ag- 
extending itself from place to place, over the country, and || ricultural tools, and shoeing oxen and horses, Such is 

















poisoning our peach trees. ‘the provision of nature, that none, except for long jour- 
Hitherto no means of warding off or curing the Yel-! neys, and for slipperiness, need be shod at all. 
lows, has come to my knowledge. Most of the applica-|| 2. The management and application of labor.—Here I 


tions for the cure of the disease, have been made on the, probably saved as much more; by expending sufficient 
supposition that it was cansed by the peach worm. Such/|labor in proper season, by strict economy in the arrange- 
are ashes, scalding water, charcoal, lime, salt, saltpetre,!!ment of business, that time and labor may not be lost, or 
fish oil, and urine. All of them have more or less agen-| misapplied; by using children’s help to save that of men; 
cy in excluding the borer, but are not all effectual even''and by laying out no more time and labor than necessary 
for that purpose. Some of them have seemed to pro-||on any one business. This is a matter of great impor- 
mote for a time, the growth of the trees, and to give a||tance. I once saw one of our first rate Cheshire farmers 
deeper green to their leaves; but none, that I have ever! using two yoke of oxen, a horse, two men, and a great 
observed, have at all checked the progress of the Yel-| boy, in plowing, where I alone could plow as well or 
lows. I have tried some applications to the bark of dis-|| better, and as fast or faster, with one good yoke of four 
eased trees, such as diluted oil of vitriol, aqua fortis,| year old cattle, or a stout horse! Now see the difference 
strong ley of potash, and chloride of lime—not much ex-! in one item; and so of many others. 

pecting success; for it is probable trees absorb nothing'|| 3. The seeding department.—This is a material affair; 
through the bark. But until we know, as we never shall || including the quality, quantity, and acclimation of seed, 
know, all the processes of nature, we cannot be sure be- ‘the proper season of seeding, the manner of planting, and 
forehand, what is to be the effect of any application to a||the preparation of the ground. 

living plant. Since the discovery of the means of infu- | 4. Due attention to the preservation and growth of all 
sing into living wood various substances, calculated to) articles between planting and harvest.—Till dry ground 
preserve it from decay or to give it desirable colors, by'| flat; but not wet ground. Prepare against drouth and 
placing solutions of them in contact with the sap vessels, || frost, insects, vermin, and cattle. 

which are cut across, it may lead toa useful discovery,'| 5. The subject of enclosure and fencing, of green fod- 
if diseased peach trees should be made to absorb a varie-||der for cattle in summer. 

ty of matters. Some one may be found, that will modify | 6. The concerns of harvest.—Proper time; care in 
or change the diseased action of the tree—decompose the| saving. The same produce of soil will avail much more 
poison, if there be any. It is my intention next summer,' with some than with others, by savingness. Save weeds, 
to institute a series of experiments upon this plan, if 1 || potato, pea and pumpkin vines, for hay. The seed of 
can find a sufficient number of suitable subjects to operate|| many weeds makes good meal for cattle. Foxtail, or 
upon. Others perhaps may find it convenient and be dis- !! barn grass, is a wild millet, andthe seed should be saved 
posed to try the same experiments. If they do, it will||and used. 

be gratifying, I have no doubt, to many of your readers,|| Allow a few couplets for boys to learn and sing, when 
to see the result in the Cultivator. Noyes DARLING. harvesting: 











New Haven, Ct., Dec. 2, 1844. L Il. 
In harvest, be saving, He that won’t stoop for bean or pea, 
- Or tarewell to thriving. Is not a man or boy for me, 
MAKE YouR OWN CANDLES.—Take 2 lbs. of alum for Save every potato, Whoso slights a small ear of corn 
every 10 lbs. of tallow, dissolve it in water before the Nor slight a tomato; Is not to wealth peace wel ere 
i eine a . ‘ An apple or pumpkin The man who cares not for saving, 
tallow 1s put in, and then melt the tallow in the alum wa- Is surcly worth something; Must soon beg or else be starving. 
ter, with frequent stirring, and it will clarify and harden Even acorn or nut It is always foolish to crave, 
the tallow so asto make a most beautiful article for Should ne’er be forgot. When idle and careless to save. 
either winter or summer use, almost as good as sperm. 7. The grand affairs of storing safely, and in good or 
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der for domestic use or future disposal; of selling or bar- | But if increase of property, and laying up money, be 
tering raw produce, and of exchanging it into other arti-||the object of the New-Hampshire farmer, then he should 
cles, by manufacture or feeding, call for much attention. ||turn his attention to the growing and proper use and dis- 
8. The appropriation of proper articles of produce to || posal of grass, potatoes, barley, oats, peas, beets, and 
different soils. This subject should by no means be light-|!comfrey, a new article of agriculture, and of domestic 
ly passed over. consumption; for these suit the climate and soil. 
9. Winter business of farmers, appropriate to them as Barley has been quite too much neglected. It is easily 
such, raised on our high lands; its crop is very sure and abun- 
10. Personal temperance, and temperance in agricultu-|\dlant; it is very nutritious; its fattening ,ualities are 
ral industry. || good, and if mixed in cue proportions with rye, oatmeal, 
11. Suitable work a suitable portion of the time on a/a mixture of potato and beet meal or comfrey flour, it 
farm, for children, ‘would make excellent bread, puddings, &c. &c., and 
12. Redeeming swamp lands and worn out and sterile! would be a good substitute for wheat, if not equal to it. 
soils. A man near the Grand Monadnock, at the cost of || ‘Then turn your thoughts more on barley. 
less than six dollars the acre, drained swamp land, before| On the late disease of the potatoe, I state just two facts 
about useless, and rendered it arable and astonishingly |;and one opinion. On the sea-shore the disease was not 
productive, worth at least a hundred dollars the acre!,so bad by far, as back in the country. On a farm in Jaf- 
Much so I have seen “ the Yankees” do on the old worn! frey, near me, on upland mixed with remains of black 
out lands of Maryland and Virginia. | growth, the crop was perfect, and on old land of good 





13. The production and application of manures. On| tilth, other things being equal, the destruction was per- 
this subject I must dwell at large. This isa matter of | fect. My opinion is, that it is an unaccountable epidem- 
chief concern with husbandmen, especially of this State. ie, prevented by some causes and increased by others. 
This is the means by which you may be always crop- Yours respectfully, EzeEKIEL RICH 
ping, and yet your soil will be forever gaining. Troy, N. H., Dec. 7, 1844. 

Farmers of New-Hampshire, | lay it to your charge, 
that you have tilled and mowed on an average, full twice 
as much ground as you ought, and not made half the ma-| 
nure you might and should. Now I hope that you, my) 
fellow -citizens, will examine patiently pat delocmaiine| - Ge mee oo mh ° puameeets reat on ~ 
into the merits of this charge. If it be just, then confess || columns of the Cultivator anil American Agriculturist in 
and forsake’ your agricultural sins; if unjust, then defend | N. Y. to publish an American Herd Book, provided a 
your practice like men. In either case, probably both! wuiislont Cement foes work of Guat Mad shonte Se want 


you and the world will be benefited. Of what service! 2 the manner there indicated. At the time I wrote the 


for us to be writing and printing on this old subject, un-|| Proposition! had little confidence that it would be met with 
less it set you a thinking and acting ? ‘any general zeal, or approbation even, by the breeders of 

, |\short horns throughout the country: and in this I have 
All animal manures should be housed from the weath-| not been disappointed. It is apparent that a lethargy 
er and never be frozen. Its fetor should be all absorbed || pervades too many of our once spirited cattle breeders 
from the air by gypsum, or other fit substances, put On OF on the vitally important subject of preserving in an en- 
about it. If the bad smell, as you call it, go into the air) during form the genealogies of their individual herds; a 
and be driven away with the wind, you will lose the best! course, which, if persisted in, will ultimately lead, not 
part of your manure. Just so of the urine of all animals, ||oniy to their destruction, but to a large pecuniary loss to 
man among the rest. One pound of it, saith a German) themselves, and awaken, when too late, deep and lasting 
chemist, is worth more for manure than a dozen pounds | recrets. ‘ 
of the other excrescences. ‘Then do not let a drop be), But the zeal of our American breeders is not altogether 
lost. See that it all be absorbed, by saturating turf, peat, | jost, A considerable number of enterprizing and spirit- 
oats, straw, leaves, saw-dust, rotten wood, shavings, ed gentlemen have manifested strongly their desire that 
ferns, bogs, swamp-mud, pond-mud, spent tan, any dead | the work shall proceed; and with characteristic liberali- 
or decaying vegetable substances, which will rot before) ty proposed such a patronage as shall procure its publi- 
or after being mixed with the soil. Let your pens, your | cation. . 

} 


necessary, your sink-spout, your carrion pit, your hen|| | propose, therefore, to commence the compilation ot 
roost and clay or marl pit, above all, your hog-stye and|'the Herd Book as soon as sufficient material shall be 
yard, as well as your barn and your farm yard, have a/|transmitted to me for a commencement; and I now re- 
chance to help greatly to increase your stock of manure. || quest all those gentlemen who wish their animals regis- 
You could cause every hog to work enough, in making tered, to make out plain and distinct pedigrees of their 
manure, to pay all his expenses! Then don’t alluw him stock, with all necessary references, and particulars that 
to be idle. a be important touching their lineage; and if foreign 
animals, the date of their importation, and by whom 
Sa caitilins ae sate ' ; ” |;made, together with such other facts as will best illus- 
; f : nures and compost, appropriate |trate their history, &c. It is to be observed that the ob- 
su Gated ane pag ter den eee Lam ject of this work ne to establish — ~ be per- 
manures which tend to gather and retain 1a aed ieee <8 iid : ae lis. 4 aes ver mf 
‘ é ‘ ’ animal whose purity of blood is not properly sustained, 

such as have a large portion of swamp-mud, clay or ash-|/cannot be admitted within its pages. The English Herd 
es. Put from 30 to 50 loads on an acre, where you ma-|| Book was first published in 1822. Previous to that time, 
yt at all, = plow it in very deep on dry soil, and not//and for a few years immediately following, many valua- 
as ee from me, turned barren worthless u Me erg ges oo ie = nate ae 2 aa ~ 
tind tells Giek sans ton, % ’ . I ||scended 8 - 10rns in Englanc Ww = imported into 
a rst I and, by applying about 100 loads of || America, whose names and pedigrees are not to be found 
swamp-mud to the acre. jin its columns. Many breeders in England, not then ap- 
I will now say a little on matters some more appropri-||preciating the value of such a work, neglected to regis- 
ate to New-Hampshire. ; iter their cattle; and these remained thus unnoticed in 
PP hay ee cena so. sega Reanim is the sus- /many instances, altogether, and in others, until the sup- 
a > ; and imself and family. |plementary volumes were published. The descendants 
With this object in view, many are willing to use endea-|/of those importations, preserved in their purity, and 
soossitsie Saeeebe Taek roel Ak on SES tee steel ate bs cote otiees ochsoneeee anstans bs seat Steere 
9 ; r other); Bui in all cases where references Cannot be mace alrect- 
objects, such as Indian corn, beans, rye, wheat, turneps||iy to the English Herd Book, such facts and references 


TO THE BREEDERS OF SHORT HORN vAITLE in the U. S. 














You can treble your manure, 
By means now in your own power. 





and onions. This matter of fancy and pleasure, I by noj\as will place the lineage of the animals named beyond 


means condemn. For what we raise, we have; ani 
what we don’t, we may miss of, especially that of good 
quality 





dispute, will be necessary to accompany the registry. 
In one particular this will differ from the English 
registry. That work has neither note nor comment. To 
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all but the initiated in Short-horn- .-lore, the pages of f the ai in siaipbetion as they consume or oate’ it to their 


Herd Book are as a sealed volume in all that relates to| 
their origin, history, and present condition. Names of | 
animals are often inserted without any reference what-| 
ever, apparently for no other purpose than to establish, 
them as ** Herd Book Cattle.” It will be otherwise in 
this. Interesting facts and illustrations will accompany | 
pedigrees as they may occur, throwing light and infor- 
mation, such as to place every thing relating to this no- 


ble breed of cattle in the most attractive form, and de-/ 


velop inthe best manner their advantages to the Ameri-| 


can farmer. 


In all cases where the parties are unknown to the'| 


subscriber, either personally, or by correspondence, they 
will please to give the name of some distinguished 
breeder, or citizen of their own, or a neighboring 
State, asa reference. This is not required through any, 
suspicion of the entire integrity of any gentleman who, 
may offer his cattle for registry, but as arule for the 
mutual protection of each one who desires a true and’ 
unimpeachable record of short horns, (as far as it goes,) | 
in America. 

As the magnitude of the work (in pages,) will not be | 
known till the materials are all collected, the price can-| 


not be exactly stated: but at all events it will not excee: 1|| 


three dollars per copy, as noted in the prospectus Jast 
May, deliverable as there stated. 

All pedigrees, &c., are requested to be transmitted, (if 
by mail, post paid,) to me at Black Rock, N. Y., or if 
more convenient to the parties, to A. B. Allen, at the of- 


fice of the Am. Agriculturist, 205 Broadway, N. Y. city, | 


or to Caleb N. Bement, American Hotel, Albany, N. Y., || 
who will duly forward them to me. The terms for re- 

gistry will be one dollar for a single animal; and fifty); 
cents each for any larger number; to persons having 10 | 
ot more animals, with simple pedigrees, a liberal deduc- 

tion will be made from this last price, according to num- 

ber; the money to be enclosed with the pedigrees. Ac-) 

companying the pedigrees, the number of volumes sub- 

scribed for is also requested. 


All papers to be forwarded as soon as possible; at all) 


events, before the first of April next, as the work will 
be put to press to be delivered to subscribers by the first, 
ilay of June ensuing. 

The insertion of this notice is respectfully requested in 
the Agricultural papers generally, one of which to be | 
sent to me, for which a copy of the book will be pre- 
sented, and any gentleman who feel an interest in this 


subject will do a favor by giving information of this pro-| 


posed publication to any neighboring breeder of short 
horns, who may not otherwise obtain it. 
Lewis F. ALLEN. 
Black Rock, January, 1845. 


** BALANCE OF ORGANIC NATURE.” 





T he Chemical and Physiological Balance of Organic Na- 
ture—an Essay, by M. J. Dumas and J. B. Boussin- 
GAULT, members of the Institute of France. Edited by’ 
D. P. GARDNER, M. D., Lecturer on Agricultural) 
Chemistry, New-York. Published by Saxton & Miles, | 
1844—12 mo, pp. 174. 


THis excellent little work which opens new fountains || 
of knowledge, practical as well as theoretical, appears to, 
nave been delivered as a lecture by M. Dumas, on con- 
cluding his course at the Ecole de Medecine in Paris. It, 
contains thé opinions and result of the joint labors of Du-| 


mas and Boussingault in chemical and physiological in-| 
vestigations. What is meant by “ The balance of organic! 


nature,” we learn from page 61, where the author makes! 
the folowing summary of his doctrines: 


“If we recapitulate we shall see that the primitive at- 
mosphere of oftr globe has formed itself into three great! 
parts or masses; one constituting the atmospheric air of 
the present time; a second, represented by plants; a 
third by animals.” 


** Between these three masses continual changes are}| 
effected; matter descends from the air into vegetables, || 


penetrates in this way into animals, and returns to the 
= 


} 


purposes.” 


! ‘‘ Green vegetables constitute the grand laboratory of 


org ganic chemistry. ‘They are the agents which, with 
carbon, hydrogen, azote, water and oxide of ammonium, 
slowly form the most complex organic substances.” 

‘* Under the form of heat, or of chemical rays, they 
receive from the sun the foree which enables them to ac- 
;complish this great work.” 
| « Animals assimilate or absorb the organic substances 
| which plants have formed. They alter them by degrees; 
| they destroy or decompound them. New organic substan 
ces may arise in their tissues, in their vessels; but these 
‘are always substances of greater simplicity, more akin to 
the elementary state than ‘those they have received.’ 
| &€ They decompose then, by degrees, the organic mat- 
.ters created by plants. They bring them back by de- 
|| grees towards the state of carbonic acid, water, azote and 
ammonia, a state w hich admits of their ‘ready restoration 
‘to the air.” 

‘Tn burning or destroying these organic substances, 
|;animals always produce caloric, (heat) which radiating 
from their bodies into space, goes te supply that which 
‘vegetables had absorbed and fixed.’ 
| Thus all that the atmosphere yields to plants, plants 
yield to animals, animals restoretotheair. Eternal round, 
| in which death is quickened, and life appears, but in which 
'|matter merely changes its place and its form!” 
| The crude and formless mass of the air, gradually 
‘organized in vegetables, passes without change, into an- 
mals, and becomes the instrument of sensation and 
thought; then vanquished by this effort, and as it were 
lbroken, | it returns ae crude matter to the source from 
| whence it had come.” (jp. 61.) 

This carries us back to the Creation, Ev agyzy, to the 
| beginning, when “ God said let there be light, and there 
hi was light.” It accounts philosophically for the succes- 
|| sion of ev ents as related by Moses. With light came heat, 
‘and heat dev eloped vegetation, and vegetation prepared 
‘the way for the subsistence, and the after creation of ani- 
|| mals. 

3ut our business is not with speculation, but with prac- 

tical affairs. The food of plants, and the best method of 

| giving them a vigorous growth, are the subjects which 

‘are most interesting and most important to farmers. 

“Every plant (says Dumas) fixes nitrogen during its life, 

Ww hether it obtains this element from the atmosphere, or 
‘from manures added to the soil.” 

And again, 

‘| ¢One of the first problems in agriculture, is to pro- 
| cure supplies of nitrogen ata cheap rate. With regard 
| to carbon, there is no cause for solicitude; nature has 
| provided that in ample abundance; the air, and every 
| shower of rain are charged with it. But it is otherwise 
| with reference to nitrogen; the azote of the air may be 
| unassimilable, and the ammoniacal and nitrogenous salts 
1| 

1} 

' 


| 
| 


which rain- water contains may not be in sufficient quan- 
itity. It is indispensable therefore, to surround the roots 
|, of almost every plant whose culture is of importance to 
mankind, wi ith manures rich in azote, as enduring sour- 
ces of ammonia or of nitrie acid, which the plants: appro- 
priate in proportion as they are produced. ‘To do this, 
,as is well known to all, is one of the grand causes of ex- 
[pense in agriculture, one of the grand obstacles to its 
| progress; for we are generally dependent upon, and have 
only access to, the manure we can severally produce 
But chemistry is so far advanced in this direction, that 
| the problem requiring the production of a purely nitro- 
|| genous manure, cannot long remain unresolved.” (p. 43.) 
It is elsewhere shown by our author that plants also 
fix carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and certain earthy parti- 
\cles or ashes, (p. 37) as well as nitrogen, as a constituent 
lelement in their composition. It is therefore doubtful 
|\whether a ‘* purely nitrogenous manure” be necessary. 
, All compost heaps composed of animal and vegetable 
‘substances, furnish nitrogen, and other ingredients capa- 
‘ble of promoting vegetation. It would be better there- 
fore to give to our cultivated crops a composition con- 
taining various materials congenial to plants, than to of- 
fer them one only. How many have been disappointed 
iin the use of lime alone, or salt, or saltpetre, and other 
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single fertilizers ? These and other saline and alkaline! 
ingredients may be added to compost heaps with advan- 
tage, and increase their activity as fertilizing agents. We 
are sometimes apt to be carried away by speculative| 
views in farming as well as in other occupations, and to 
be captivated by something new, while we neglect the) 
more common and useful things. Human excretions 
form a powerfully azotized or nitrogenous manure, and} 
they compose the fertilizing ingredients in Poudrette, 
which has been highly extolled as a great fertilizer. 
This is doubtless so when it is not too much diluted or} 
adulterated. But those who have embarked in its pro-| 
duction, have done sv for the purpose of making money) 
by the sale of it. The consequence is that it is losing its; 
character, because it is too much diluted with peat, or) 
saw-dust, or coal ashes, rendering it feeble or compara-| 
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PLAN OF A HOUSE—(Fig. 22.) 





tively inert. The excretions of birds from the coasts of | 
Peru and Africa, are now imported by the name of Gu-|| 
ano; and those interested in its sale give glowing ac-| 
counts of its fertilizing qualities. Some are captivated | 
by its recommendations and novelty, and are buying a 





Mr. TucKER—I transmit for your consideration, the 
‘above plan of a boarding-house, which I have been erec- 
iting, and which I think convenient, for the accommoda- 
‘tion ‘of 12 or eighteen boarders, i. e. for children attend- 


dear article, (which is not universally applicable like|| ing school. 


barn-yard manure,) and which may be cheaply imitated 
by chemical combinations. 


Now I insist upon it, that farmers in this and the ad- 


joining States where manure must be used, should look}, 


to, and make the most of, their domestic supplies before 
they purchase factitious or imported manures, Ifa far- || 
mer raises poultry, his hen roost will furnish materials 
similar to guano. He may have the temple of Cloacina 
emptied and its contents made into poudrette, as I know 
was practiced by a neighboring farmer. In 1843 he had 
the contents of his sink mixed with sand and chip ma-| 


nure, together with a large cask of plaster of Paris, anda | 
These in-|| 


quantity of wood ashes which he had saved. 
gredients when mixed together, and dry enough to sho-: 
vel over, made 20 or more ox-cart loads of good manure. 


Again in the spring of 1844, the excretions from the | 


same sink were mixed with sand, some ox manure, chaff, 


a cask of plaster, and some wood ashes as before, making | 


24 loads of good compost, In 1843 the compost was 


employed to manure potatoes and turneps, and in 1844,)! 


potatoes alone, causing a vigorous growth in both instan- 
ces.* 


We cannot raise hogs with advantage in this part of | 
the couniry without keeping them shut up in pens all the 
time, and well supplied with straw or sea-weeid, and soil 
or muck, and then the manure made is part of the profit. 
Here swine are fed both with animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, and their excretions are rich in nitrogen or azo- 
tized materials, or as Dr. Mitchill would have said, re- 
plete with * Septon.” Hence it is that hog manure is 
more powerful than the excretions of horses or eattle. 
But when we mix all these together in the barn-yard 
compost, we have wherewith to supply all the wants of | 
cultivated plants with carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, azote, 
&c. Let farmers therefore look around their own pre-' 
mises, collect, mix and manufacture for themselves as 
much as they can before they buy any manure. 

The lecture or essay of M. Dumas occupies but 64 pa-| 
ges of the work under consideration. The remainder is 
male up of documents illustrating in detait the subjects | 
touched upon in the essay. There is also an appendix || 
by Dr. Gardner, to whom we are indebted for bringing 
before the American public the lecture of M. Dumas as 
translated from the French. We had marked some pas- 
sages to guide the reader, but must refer him to the work 
itself as worthy of attentive perusal, hoping it may give 
him as much satisfaction as it did 

A PRACTICAL FARMER. 
Staten Island, Nov. 23, 1844. 
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” We do not give this as a correct recipe to make poudrette, nor is 
an invariable one necessary, because it may be made in different 
ways. ‘Two materials are necessary in its composition ; one to make 
bulk, and one to render jit inodorous. The bulky articles may be soil, 
or muck or peat, tanner’s bark, saw-dust, spent wood ashes, coal ash- 
es and other things. To render night soil inodorous, diluted sulphu- | 
ric acid may be used, or ground plaster of Paris, wood ashes, fine| 
charcoal and —_— ate of aay My neighbor, among other things used 
sui to make bullr, because he had it in abundance, and his soil wasa|| 
atiit clay 





ligenial to its improvement. 


Tt is one story and a half, as that is sufficiently high for 
‘the placing of beds around the chambers, where most of 
ithe beds are put up, and which makes them quite plea- 
‘sant. The sitting-room (A.) and parlor (C.) have a stone 
chimney erected between them, with a fire-place to each 
'room—also the dining-room (B.) has a good stone chim- 


‘ney. That room answers for the purpose of domestic 


labor, such as carding, spinning, knitting, sewing, Xc. 


‘beside being occupied for a dining-room. Our cooking 
is mostly done by a cooking stove. Stairs go up into the 


chambers from the sitting and dining rooms. ‘The cham- 

‘bers are partitioned off into sleeping rooms, just accord- 

ing to the fancy of the eccupant. A. Sitting room and 

library, 19 by 20 ft.—B. Dining room, 14 by 33—C. Par- 

lor, 18 by 20—D. Kitchen, 12 by 14—E. Bed room, 10 by 

12—F. Piazza, 7 ft. wide. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Choctaw sutton, Dec. 27, 1844. 








| THE CULTURE OF THE SWEET POTATOE. 





The Sweet Potatoe, (Convolvulus batatas,) was intro- 
duced into England previous to the Irish potatoe, and was 
‘in those days supposed to possess the qualities of resto- 
ring decayed vigor to the human frame; and consequent- 
ly more frequently found in the shop of the confectioner, 
than in the larder of the cook. It is a native both of 
Spain and the Canary Islands, and was, as an edible, in 
such bad repute, that the renowned Evylin, in his work 
on Gardening, as early asthe year 1699, recommends that 
‘potatoes should be planted in the worst ground. Weare 
iylad that we live in an age and country, where we can 
say, plant sweet potatoes in your best land; though in all 


''probability, in the days of the author above quoted, the 


‘promise of this root was such that it held forth no in- 
ducements to the cultivator; and certainly time has 
shown that England's climate and soil, has proved uncon- 
There are many, even in 
our southern country, at this day, who take his advice and 


\ineglect this crop, from the sole fact perhaps, that they 


themselves are not fond of potatoes, not consulting the 


i|tastes of voracious hogs and cows, whe, squealing and 


lowing for corn and hay, would be happily regaled with 
a satisfactory meal from the potatoe pile. 
| In the south, we regard the successful cultivation of the 
isweet potatoe as an easy attainment. Itdelights in a san- 
idy, rather light, deep, and well stirred soil, which must 
be located on a dry subsoil, though in some instances we 
have seen good. potatoes raised on clay lands. A moist 
atmosphere, the temperature of which is warm, appears 
most conducive to the early growth and pleasant flavor 
of the sweet potatoe. 

From its great use in culinary concerns, it veserves 
more attention at the hands of our southern planters than 


\}it has as yet received. The climate south of 36 degrees, 


has been found admirably adapted to its growth; and no 
crop ean be planted which will yield more to the acre. 
The fine effect which they give when fed to milch cows, 
|should make it a favorite with all who delight in good 
milk and butter. When dried in a brick oven, they fur 
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nish the material for making a delightful and wholesome|| with the hoe, fuller than they were origirally, and in 
beverage in the shape of potatoe beer. The sweet pota-|!such a manner that they should be hollow at top. Great 
toe also furnishes a large amount of the vegetable food|!care should be taken not to draw any soil on the vines, 
of slaves in the southern States during the winter months, |/and therefore whilst drawing up the beds they should be 
and though they are generally cultivated as a provision | gently raised by the hands. Just before the vines reach 
crop by most planters on almost every plantation, the ne-||the bottom of the beds, a plow should be run twice 
groes cultivate them in the grotind which is allotted to | through the rows in order to give them mellow earth to 
them for their own private use. Such is the partiality of)/root in. ‘This will serve to sustain the vines in extreme 
the plantation negroes for potatoes, as an article of food, drouth; and as the leaves are almost the only organs 
that as soon as ihe season for digging arrives, they pre-| which feed tuberous roots, [ would earnestly recommend 
fer an allowance of this root to any of the cereal grains.) an abandonment of the practice of topping potatoes or of 
Indeed, it seems they were relished by our revolutionary | tearing the vines with a plow, and particularly the prac- 
ancestry, for when an embassy was sent by the British) tice of making a calf pasture of the potatoe patch late in 
commander at Charleston, to Gen. Marion in his swamp) 3ummer. 


encampment, that chivalrous commander, with his cha-|| Potatoes for planting should always be raised from cut- 
racteristic hospitality, invited the Royalist to dine with) tings, as they are generally more succulent, and vegetate 
him; the table was arranged, when he found < flesh, fish,| petter in the spring than those which are raised from 
and fowl,’ to consist of sweet potatoes alone, He straight-|' small potatoes, and hence large potatoes bringing stouter 
way returned to the British quarters, and expressed his/| plants, are preferable to very small slips. 
opinion that it was hopeless to expect to conquer men})_,,, : : 
‘| ‘ : ; | The product per acre may be variously estimated. 
who could fight for liberty on such fare as roasted pota- ‘From two to three hundred bushels are commonly pro 
toes. Mr. John B. White, a talented and gifted son of }| en pian YI 


Carolina, has made this scene the subject of a national ne Foe Tee Dae seen Syearaess Saw Tanned 
painting which stands high in the world of art. In this _bushels of good potatoes to the acre, and from two to 

D> v : 5 ; . i} - . - lide « aw . rt } 
sivtaie, the annie ancues ditiaheed, eneve ot the sivie in |three hundred bushels has been an average crop with him. 
which ‘his pate hatin nite ‘ieee. Sue ot te snazed|| Tey were of the dark mottled variety usually called the 
outedenmen of the tory ties. ’ ‘Spanish potatoe, which for a general crop, we consider 
T th tek tH ig - f ‘best, though any and every sort should be cultivated, 
o the negro, the potatoe is a blessing; for, to the| idle wie toned ot \ sonal hae these are wer 
known improvidence and carelessness of this race, it i ee ee eee ee ee 
: : : “a fie ”||haps more thantwenty approved varieties, we are not ad- 
particularly adapted, as it requires no culinary skill to! vocates of any particular one. The yams suit asaniy lo 

make it both edible and palatable, simple roasting in the)... Ae vag Sete eggs Na 

: 2 > |,;cation, whilst the dark Spanish would succeed better on 

ashes being the best preparation the cook can give them. | heer wnll Ther seaial wantett itl “od shi 
It is frequently prepared for the table by baking, and! pars Pecgneen op tnasdanayras gaa ee ee 
Dh which are much esteemed by some. The variety known 


makes good custards, puddings and pies; the latter equal-|, 1 9 : 
7 = >t s Die i \|as the “* Bermuda,” are perhaps the best early variety, 
ing rhubarb pies, and made much inthe same manner. . 


If the soil has been exhausted by previous culture the! and for this reason, a portion of the site should be plant- 
land should be manured, My father, Mr. JOHN SUMMER, | = wach, eager thane “ths agp ge ae ae — 
who has always been successful in the culture of pota-| a hi ath eel & itiv +e ihe 
= era f ; ‘ fee ; ap: ||) ellow and white, oth should be cultivated by putting 
toes, observes the rule to manure broadcast, and for this in then tne eel diel denies tie sees on Gee on 
purpose, has prepared in the farm yard a eompost, made! P dere i I = 7S 
Ny ete Bonet uke apdiaiengons Seprtggl. A : ail -|, pear above the ground, and planting them in ridges. fh 
by hauling In ocak leaves, which with the admixture of leiden wae. bel 0 encesetivele eadl ened , ain ae 
the manure of horses and cattle, furnishes the proper ma- ee Ape ged cee nee ho ity, -feoag 
required of this variety; for all other varieties of the 


terial, and this, when sufficiently rotted, is spread broad- | ‘ . 
cast psa the ine Sea of the soil. The rather plan, how | sweet potatoe, we would advise to plant the root itself. 
“AC ; E ace 2 . } « « . - 


: ag : . | Lhe yam is easier preserved during winter, and late in 
ever, in the south, and that which is considered easies',|). 0." . . iA are Mare 
: : é Spring; is of better flavor than any of the other varieties. 
is to cow pen the ground intended for potatoes, late in the! 


summer. When the latter plan is followed, it should be |! My friend, Col. R. F. W. Ariston of Georgetown, 
continued during the early part of the winter, and follow-!||during the past season, tried an experiment, which, as it 
ed with frequent plowings, so that the manure deposited!) is new, and upon the whole, has succeeded admirably, I 
may not evaporate, or be washed away by rains. Plow}! will notice here. The land was laid off in beds four feet 
up the land very deep in January, to which we would re-|'apart, and upon these the seed were planted, by laying 
commend a subsoiling to those who have the proper im-! them on the level ground eight inches apart, and covered 
plement. Plow again in February, and in March re-| over with “ tailings,” (the straw, &c. blown off in win- 
peat with a like plowing, immediately after which, bed!!nowing rice,) to the depth of a foot. In consequence of 
up the land with a suitable plow four feet wide; upon! the severe drouth of the past spring, the stand proved a 
these beds drop the potatoe slips, six or seven inches) very bad one, the sprouts appearing at the distance of 
apart, covering them with a hoe, one and a half inches! one, two, and three feet apart. The prospect, he says, 
deep, with good mellow soil. \\for a crop, was very meagre, until the month of July, 


It should be remembered that the proper preparation, When the plants which were standing, grew off with a 
of the soil, is of very great importance to the future || Vigor quite remarkable. In consequence of the drouth, 
crop. This mode of planting in beds is usually termed) * utile earth heen drawn upon the beds once, and the gras 
ridging, and simply to cross the beds into equal squares), Wich showed itself was once picked off. The potatoes 
with their width, we can form potatoe hills by drawing), VeT® reg 4 the second week in November, and they 
up the corners of the squares with a hoe. We have tri-|| yielded 283 bushels of excellent roots to the acre, se- 
ed both hills and ridges, and have no preference, though} Veral of which were exhibited at the Anniversary meet- 
the soil when planted in hills is most likely to be wash-||'"S of the State Agricultural Soctety, weighing from 4 to 


li6 TT , ‘er , 
ed away by heavy rains. From three to four slips should),6 pounds. They were yams. 


be planted in-the hill. As soon as the slips begin to|| Our plan for preserving potatoes is simple. A cireu- 
sprout, the ridges or hills should be scraped off with the| Jar bed is formed 8 or 10 feet in diameter; this is raised 
hoe, which will enable the young plants to come up rea-|/a foot above the surrounding surface to ensure its being 
dily, and immediately after they have appeared abovej|dry; on which we place dry pine straw, corn stalks, or 








| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





ground the,beds should be plowed down carefully, and) 
the plowing to be performed as close to the plants as 
they will bear, sg as not to disturb the parent slip. This 
will yield to the young plants that warmth which is so 


much desired in this culture, and potatoes thus cultivated | 


will stand the summer drouths better than those which 
have been cultivated otherwise. Frequent plowings, 
with a few times hoeing, is al] that is necessary, until the 
Vines attain a length which interferes with the plowing, 


‘pine bark; in the centre of this, we set upright a plank 
‘tube with a great number of holes bored in the sides; 
around this tube the potatoes are piled up until the cone 
is completed within a few inches of the top of the tube, 
when they are covered up with corn stalks, pine straw, 
‘&e., and lastly with earth five or six inches thick, The 
tube may be closed in frosty weather by a wisp of straw. 
During mild weather it should be opened in order to al- 
low the heated air arising from decayed or bruised pota- 





at which period the ridges and hills should be drawn up 





toes to escape. With this, and the addition of a tempo 
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rary shelter, we have always succeeded in saving pota- horse ¢ to be beaten! The ¢ eatin was too great to be 


toes during the winter. 


We unhesitatingly recommend that the same land bel 
|;sonal friends: the only way to accomplish it being to 


planted in potatoes each succeeding year, believing that 

the culture of this crop adapis the soil for the increased 

reproduction of the root, 

Vines when potatoes are gathered, 

larger supply of nutrition, than is consumed by the pro- 

duction of the crop. Wn. SUMMER. 
Pomaria, S. C., Dec. 18, 1844. 





THE HORSE SPECTRE. 





Mr. Epiror—I love a good Horse—in fact, I love 
them that love Horses. 
back to see a broken down Racer, and was amply repaid | 
for my labor. Indeed, he was a remarkable animal on 
many accounts; and although thorough bred, with a 
pedigree of the greatest purity, he was as heavy as many 
a wagon horse. 
ing on black, with eyes of light brown, that seemed to | 
be planted in the cheek, about midway between the nose 
and ears, giving him an appearance quite unearthly : his | 
action also, quick and hurried, and of the most eccentric 
character, was calculated to inspire a sort of terror in 
the beholder, leading him to be careful how he ventured 
into the enclosure where he was confined. And yet, 
Withal, he was perfecily gentle and manageable, and of 
the most generous disposition. At the Gme of which I 
write, he was in possession of the Messrs. Badentram, of 
Presteign, Radnorshire, Wales, (England) and there I 
saw him. Indeed, his history throughout, isso remark- 
able, that I feel a desire to relate it, with your permis- 
sion, for publication in the pages of the Cultivator ; 
to the letter. 

One day, a stranger called at a farm-house in that part 
ofthe country to inquire for board. He was a citizen of 
London, a Jeweller, and had been ordered into the coun- 
try by his physician, for the benefit of air anda mild diet. 
The farmer observed they had not been accustomed to 
take boarders, but thoueht perhaps he might as well re- 
main where he was, and try how he liked their acecom- 
modations. On the stranger inquiring the terms, the 
farmer said that depended upon how they liked each 
other; and at the end of a month, when the stranger offer- 
ed to pay, the farmer said his wife and he had not yet 
derermined upon what it should be. In another month, 
the health of the stranger being reinstated, he again asked 
for his bill, when the farmer informed him that he and 
his wife calculated they were about quits, as his s: ciety 
and conversation had been to them of quite the value of 
what he had received; and finding that nothing he could 
say would alter that determination, the stranger took his 
leave, promising, that he would, some day, send him a 
present from London. 

Not long after, a man led into the farm-yard, an old 
blind mare of the highest blood and pedigree, heavy in 
foal by the best horse in England, PHANTOM; an accom- 
panying letter requesting that she might never be sold, 
but be returned, if the farmer should grow weary of keep- 
ing her; hinting also, if the foal should prove a horse 
colt. that his name be called Spectre. In due time the 
mare brought a horse foal, which, with the extreme care 
bestowed upon him, grew up a remarkably fine animal, 
being entered to run for a plate at two years old, 
he won with the greatest ease to himself. Not so how- 
ever to the rider, who, with the utmost difficulty could 
manage to keep himself on his back by holding on to the 
pommel! of the saddle; bridle, whip and spurs, being 
totally useless and out of the question; for with nose to 
the ground, and his feet at every stroke appearing above 
his head, the back a semicircle at one moment, 
inverted ellipsis at the next, it would have been easier 
to sit a camel in full trot! no other person being able to 
accomplish the feat of sitting him—to guide him, being 
a vain and useless attempt. After this, he, 


rider, won every thing he started for, until on the eve. 
of a very important race, in which he was backed by the | 
whole country at immense odds, a stranger offered one of | 
his owners (there were two persons who had shares in| 
him) a very large sum of money, if he would permit his 


and that the covering of the, 
restores to the soil a) 


I once rode fifty miles on horse-|| 


His color was a deep chestnut; border- | 


true | 
| THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


which | 


and an. 


with the same | 


| withstood, although the man knew that his partner had 


risked his all upon him, as also many more of his per- 


\overweight him. This was accordingly done, and on 
striving against a saddle full of shot, the generous and 
noble animal sprained his shoulder and breke down, his 
rider afterward declaring, that even then, he had more 
work to make him lose, than he ever had to make him 
win. And while in this broken down condition, he won 
ithree silver cups at three different meetings; the last af 
ithe great race of Worcester, still fresh in the memory of 
thousands, where he distanced almost the whole field. 


After this, he was withdrawn from the turf, and was 
‘kept asa stud horse; and as such I saw him with his blind 
idam, in an adjoining paddock again in foal, at the age of 
28 years! Many noble horses, the best in that part of 


the country, were produced from this stock, the owner 


‘making an annual sale by auction, chiefly of match horses 


for the carriages of the nobility, many pairs bringing 
from $1500 to $2000 at three years old; the Jast lot put 
jup being Spectre himself, with the intent however, of 
‘buying him in privately, and this was done more than 
‘once, at the price of $5000. 

When the stranger left the farm-house for London, he 
desired the servant girl to inform him when she should 
,be about to get married: this she did, and received as a 
‘present, a valuable diamond ring; which, if you will 
allow me to one se she sold fora sum of money sufficient 
‘to stock a small farm, upon which she and her husband 
resided for many years in contentment and happiness, 
you will then have a finale in keeping with the main 
story, for the truth of which I will vouch. 5. PB. 


(Helianthus Tuberosum, Linn.) 





Mr. L. Tucker—My attention was directed to the his 
tory and culture of this plant, in consequence of flattering 
experiments made with it by Mr. Gunnell and others in 
Greenville in this State, and as it is rapidly obtaining in 
some parts of the State, a few remarks in connection 
with ifs superior advantages as a rootcrop, may not be 
objectionable to the readers of the Cultivator. Although 
it is called so, it is botanically, in no way allied to the 
Artichoke, but is of the same genus as the sun flower, 
which it much resembles. The term Jerusalem, acs 
cording to Webster, a corruption of girasole, the Ltatian 
name for sun flower; and it derives the appellation of 
Artichoke from some fancied similarity in the taste of the 
with the artichoke bottoms. It is a native of PBra- 

{ was first carried to England about the year 1620, 
and before potatoes were so generally in use, was ex- 
tremely popular as an edible root. Mention is made of 
it in old agricultural treatises, as the Canada potatoe, to 
the common potatoe, and it was some. 
It was regarded 
wholesome, and is of an agreeable taste, though it is ne- 
ver dry and mealy like the potatoe, being rather moist 
and soft in its texture, and nutritious. Being hardy 
and perennial, they succeed in almost all kinds of soil. 
It was almost lost sight of in agriculture, until within a 
few years. Latterly it is obtaining as an article of food 
for domestic animals. 

Twelve to fifteen hundred bushels have been obtained 
from an acre, when properly cultivated, and being rel- 
\ished by horses, cattle and hogs, it is undoubtedly the 
most profitable root crop which can be planted in the 
‘south; and perhaps it might succeed in more nothern re- 
gions, It is rich in farrinaceous substance, and all ani- 
‘mals do well and improve when fed upon them. Last 
spring a friend sent me about aquartoftubers. I did not 
think this small quantity worth planting, as they were 
}much injured and dried up by their long exposure. On 
ithe 3d of May, fully two months after they should have 
been planted, I had a small space of ground, about a rod, 
|prepared, and put them in. A drouth ensued, and they 
i\did net come up soon, and oui lost a great deal 
iby their being so late. They were planted in drills two 
and a hal i feet apart, and twenty inches in the drill; but 
so badly injured, the plants were very ir 
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reguiar. They were plowed once, and the grass and || The State of New-York must, however, continue to 
weeds afterwards removed with the hoe. In November furnish immense quantities of dairy products, and as we 
Thad them plowed up, and upon gathering them, found! re marked in a former article, the central and northern 
T had ten bushels; and it is my opinion that if they had | parts of this State must constitute the dairy district, from 
been picked cle an from the land, the yield would have, , whence must be deriveda very great proportion of the but- 
reached twelve bushels. The tubers filled all parts of ter and cheese used in otr large cities, and which is 
the soil, and some of them were two feet long, consisting ‘needed for shipment to Europe.”’ 
of small bulbs connected by succulent roots. The roots Of the ten and a half millions of dollars worth of 
are white, and extremely tender, wiilst the tubers are dairy products in the State of New-York in 1839, more 
slightly tinged with red. The roots make the best slips than three millions worth was produced in the eight 
for planting, and if cut up, leaving an eye to each slip,| counties of a Jefferson, Herkimer, Oswego, Madi- 
they readily vegetate. When it is intended to feed this) son, Otsego, St. Lawrence and Lewis. - Chenango, Cort- 
crop to hogs, they require no harvesting, for they readily land, mt Steuben, &c. also produced large quan- 
Withstand our mild winters; and if the hogs are turned tities. Orange, Duchess, Delaware, and other river 
in on them, they usually provide for themselves. For counties produce large quantities, but as we have before 
calves, sheep and horses, they must be gathered and remarked, a very great proportion of this is sent to mar- 
washed, but unlike other roots, they require no cutting) ket in small kegs, pails, &c. to supply (he summer de- 
up. ‘They might be fed to sheep, by merely plowing mand. “That from the other counties named, as well as 
up a few daily, and letting the sheep eat them immedi-_|| from the western States, is relied on for aw inter supply. 
ately from the ground. In consuming this crop, the!) ‘Che amount of butter, lard and cheese which arrived 
hogs give the ground a thorough plowing, and by turn-| at tide water throngh the New-York canals in the several 
ing under the stalks and leaves, they add much to the soil. years, since 1841, is as follows: ‘The butter and lard 
Some have asserted that it is an exhausting crop, but having been kept in the same account, we are unable to 
from the genus of the plant, I infer it is not. The leaves, get at the exact amount of each. 
are large, and the stalks are crowned with beautiful yel- | 1841. 1842, 19843, 1844, 
low flowers. Butter and lard, Ibs, 16,157,653) 19.18:2,980 24,215,700 = 22,202,700 
[shall plant them at the rate of three bushels to the Ules®s lbs. Sa Sa Meee, ere 
acre next year. I think that quantity sufficient. ‘They This table shows a constant increase in the quantity of 
grow here on all dry soils, but will not succeed well on butter and lard until the present year. This year, how- 
damp locations. Very respectfully, A. G. SUMMER. ever shows a falling off in these articles, which may be 
Pomaria, S. C., Dec. “1, 1844. attributed partly to the fact that the great increase inclicese 
a a has caused a corresponding decrease in butter, and in 
PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY part to the limited amount of lard sent to market the pre- 
4 , . sent year. ‘The increase in cheese is very great, being 
‘nearly double the amount in 1844, which was sent to 
market in [S41. 





Our article inthe January paper having introduced 





this subject to the readers of the Cultivator, we shall now 
proceed to give some Ssiatistics relative to the quantity 
manufactured, and endeavor to show that the market 
which is now opened to our cheese in foreign countries 
offers great inducements to our dairymen not only to con- 


tinue in the business, but to improve the quality of the | 
article until it will be sought for in all foreign markets | 


as well as in our Own country. The census of 1840 
gives the aggregate value of butter and cheese manufac- 
tured in every town in the United States. From the 
statistics thus gathered much valuable information may 
be obtained, although, if the number of pounds of each 


‘To show the increase and the relative proportions of 


butter and cheese, we give the amount of each shipped 
from this place (Rome, Oneida co.) in four years, with 
the average price in each year 


Butter. Cheese. 
1S41 1,411,266 Ibs, 15 cts. 1,532, 196 5 ets. 
IMi2 1L6.5.0609 “ 10 9.192.753 54 
1343 LAS6.044 4 9 2.795.489 5 
1844 1,914,735 “ ll 3,151,431 5 


At Utiea the amount cleared is probably about equal to 


the amount shipped here, and at Little Falls large quan- 
tities are also shipped. At 


Sacket’s Harbor, Oswego, 


had been given, we might have arrived much nearer to’ and several other points on the lakes, and also at many 
correctness, as the price in different parts of the union Other places on the Erie and other canals, considerable 


differs materially. 


though it may approximate as near correctness as any in-! 
formation within our reach. 
products of the dairy were valued in 1839, in the State of | 


New-York, was $10,496,021 New-Hampshire, $1,638, 5 13 
Ohio, L.> 1869 Massachusetts, 2,373,299 
Penusylvania, 3,152,987 Connecticut, 1. 7653 | 
Maine, 1,496,902 Vermont, 2,008.7 737 || 
New-Jersey, 1,328,032 


The quantity made in the southern and western states)| 
1S comparatively small. 
gregate of $1,848,869. The aggregate value of the pro- 
round sum of $33,787,008. The quantity of butter and 
cheese made in Ohio has greatly increased since 1840. 
Indeed without any evidence before us we should pre- 
sume that the amount sent to market from that state has 
doubled in tbe last five years, while the quality has 
greatly improved. A correspondent in the cily of New- 
York, largely engaged in the produce business and wel! 
qualified to judge upon these subjects, says,—** As to the 
quality of butter and cheese made in Ohio, it is rapidly 
increasing and greatly improving in quality, and I think 
bids fair to go ahead even of the Empire State in quanti- 
ty manufactured.” It will not be long before they will 
match us in quality. A large amount of the butter and 


cheese made in Ohio goes south and west, which is so 
far favorable for that made in our own State.” That 
Ohio isto be one of the most impor‘ant States in the 
Union in her dairy products as well as in every thing 
else which pertains to the agriculture of the northern 


Virginia however shows an ag-|) 


| 


ducts of the dairy in the entire union is put down at the}! 








States, there can be little doubt. © 


We doubt also whether entire corfi- |, quantities are also annually shipped. 
dence can be placed in the correctness of the census, al-| 


It will be noticed by an examination of the above ta- 
ble that the increase in the quantity of cheese is far 


‘The amount at which the! greater than the increase of butter. This is accounted 


for by the foreign demand which has sprung up during 

the last few years. The success of experiments in ship- 
ping to Europe has directed public attention to the ad- 
vantages of a foreign market for the surplus produce of 


our dairies, and more care has been bestowed upon the 


manufacture of cheese, especially in large dairies. Cir- 
culars, addressed to dairymen by shippers and other 
‘dealers, giving directions for the modes of manufacture, 
and the size and shape of the cheese, &e., had the effect 
to arouse attention and encourage investigation, until 
many of our cheese makers now are as familiar with the 


'(imethod of manufacture required for the English market 


as our Own. 

From “ Wilmer & Smith's European Times,” (publish- 
ed in Liverpool) of Dec. 4th, we extract the following 
remarks: ‘The imports of cheese have been large dur- 
ing the month, and both as regards their condition on ar- 
rival, and the general quality and selections of the ship-~ 
ments, are proving decidedly superior to those of last 
season. Their sale is consequently much facilitated, and 
we have every prospect of a large and steady trade in the 
article during the winter. The demand in the past month 
was large, increasing towards the close in consequence 
of the advanced rates obtained at the Chester and other 
cheese fairs; a corresponding advance cannot be secured 
in America: but we quote the market fully 2s. to 3s. 
higher for all qnalities, and with a firm tone on the part 
of the holders. A higher range of prices than usual is ex- 
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pected to be maintained throughout the season, owing toll 
a deficiency in the make of English cheese, and the great; 
The same paper says: | 
«¢ Butter continues to advance in price, and in confirma- 


3 


advance in the value of butter. 


tion of our last advice, we can with confidence recom- 
> 


mend shipments from the United States, and would sug-) 


gest that the lower priced qualities (if fit for eating or 
for culinary purposes) would be the safest shipment. 
the finer and milder sorts we would fear such a deterio- 
ration in quality on the passage as would bring them 
down to the level of the inferior.” 


In| 


IMPROVEMENT OF WORN OUT LANDs. 


i} 





WE have received a copy of a Report on this subject, 
made to the Union Ag. Society, Hartford county, Conn., 
|by SAMUEL Came. Not having room for the whole, we 
give the following, which embraces the substance of the 
article. 
| In directing the mode of improvement to be pursued, 
| Mr, Camp thus speaks :—* In the first place attend to the 
jbarn yard. This should be of sufficient size for all your 
cattle, and in a dry place, the water from the eaves of 








These paragraphs are given here not so much to ad-) your buildings being all turned out of the yard. Anem- 
vise our readers in regard to price, &c., as to show what)|bankment should be made around the buildings and yard, 
is the opinion prevailing in England in relation to the|/to prevent any water from coming in which is without. 
quality of our dairy products, and also that we can rea-|| And as special care should be had to the liquid, which is 
sonably expect a good demand for these articles abroad. | the most valuable part, let your yard be hollowed in the 

Our New-York correspondent, from whom we have! middle; the outside twelve feet in width, to be raised 
before quoted (J. E. Southworth, Esq., of the firm of |/high enough to keep your cattle dry. This twelve feet 
Southworth & Beach, 31 Water-st. N. Y.) remarks in) /at least should be covered with cow houses. Litter this 
relation to exports as follows: “I do not think the quanti-|/over with straw or some vegetable matter, then a large 
ty of cheese shipped to Europe this year much larger)/supply of peat or muck, and litter over the top, to keep 
than last, although the shipments were made earlier last) your cattle clean; turn all your cattle on every night 
season than they have been this, consequently a large|\through the summer, having brined straw or hay in the 
amount was damaged by hot weather. This has learned | racks and mangers, and plenty of water in the troughs, 
shippers to be more particular, and not to send cheese inj| (as a good well of water is essential.) Turn none of them 
warm weather. The shipments have been very heavy || off day or night in the winter. Your horse stables need 
during November and December, and those heard from! no floors; level them off, and keep them well littered; 
have all paid well. The cheese sent this season has always feeding grain sufficient to induce the poultry to 
been of much better quality than that sent last season; in||seatter the droppings among the litter that you may not 
fact no prudent shipper will now purchase any but the|'stumble over them when frozen. Pursue the above men- 
best quality. The shipments are not half as large as they|\tioned course with muck and litter, until spring; then 
would be if we had a better quality of cheese to send to John} clear all out applying chiefly to corn. Begin then anew 
Bull, ‘This ought to stimulate our farmers to make a bet-||—treat your hog pen in the same way, Only the manure 
ter quality.” ‘\from this should be carried out late in the fall and spread 

Thus we see that we have opened to usa foreign mar-/eyenly over the barn yard, and littered with straw, and 
ket for our cheese, which may be increased to almost} if you have put in weeds with ripe seeds, a few bushels 
any extent if the farmers of this country will so far con-| of salt may be put in to kill them. Near your out-house, 
sult their own interest as to make a good article and one place some loads of muek or peat with a few bushels of 
suited to the English market. Without expressing any|)lime or ashes, having a box placed under the building 
Opinion relative to the question of a tariff, we have nO||that you may draw it out often and mix its contents with 
doubt that all will agree with us that it is matter of no|'your muck—thus making your own Poudrette. Uf these 
small moment to American farmers to have a ready and! fall short of being enough, take a supply from muck or 
remunerating sale for their surplus produce in foreign! peat swamps. ‘To one eart load, put of ashes 2 bushels, 
countries, and that foreign demand for American provi-|/of lime | bushel, of crushed charcoal 4 bushels, of clay 
sions does now, and will continue to exert a favorable || one-third of the whole. Always see that your land is 
influence upon our agriculture in all its departments. |\seeded after cropping. Green vegetables draw their sup- 

The following table will show the amount of butter and} port in a great degree from the atmosphere; hold the 
cheese exported from the port of New-York in the years) ews, and enrich the land, until the seed ripens; they 
1843 and 1844. j|\then take from the soil, and if the substances are not 


1943. 1344 \|there which they require, there will be a failure of the 
Butter, firkins, 48,034 28,761 crop. Wheat, clover and millet, require lime in the soil 
Cheese, casks, 8.964 11,241 |,to ripen well.” 
do, boxes, 62,112 77,173 | 


, ’ | Mr. Camp recommends plowing in green crops, the 
Showing a decrease in the exports of butter, of almost || best of which he thinks is clover. Wheat and rye are 


7p , ‘ ‘Ning . ; ; 2A . 1] . . . 
twenty thousand firkins, and an increase in the exports of |!ajso mentioned as suitable to stand through the winter 


cheese, of not far from one-fourth. jand plow in in the spring. He says—‘‘If land has noth- 


We have thus glanced at some of the statistics relating ing green growing upon it, kcep it mellow and free from 
to the manufacture, exports, &c., of the products of the crust, that it may drink in the dews, and in a little time 
dairy, and have prolonged this article to a great length ||it will produce a crop without manure. Dry stubble, 
without arriving at an important point in our subject viz.|,where there is nothing green, should be turned under.” 
The means which should be adopted to secure the,| Mr. Camp closes with some good remarks on the train- 
greatest increase in quantity and improvement in quality jing of sons and daughters. His advice to farmers on this 
of dairy products. ‘This will form the subject for||subject is thus given. ‘ Train all your sons and daugh- 
another article, when we hope to prove beyond the pos-|'ters to habits of industry, on the farm or in the kitchen; 





sibility of a doubt, that it is in the power of nearly every 
dairyman to make a good article, and also that an increase 
of one-fourth in the average per cow may be made with- 
out any thing like a corresponding increase in expense. 
This We are aware is a bold position, but it is neverthe- 
less One susceptible of proof, and we shall produce 
something more than our own assertions to establish the 
positions assumed. In the mean time let us beg of those 
dairymen who are making no more than one hundred 
pounds of poor butter, or perhaps two hundred and fifty 
Ibs. of poorer cheese per cow, to investigate the subject. 
and see if they cannot discover the cause of their want 
of success, E. Comstock. 





FARM ScHooL.—The late JoHNn PARKER, Esq. of Bos- 
ton, among other munificent donations, gave $4,600 to 
the Farm School, on Rainsford Island. 


let the mind and hands go together to the work, and both 
jare strengthened. Give the mind proper food, let the 
jthoughts be employed in something noble, benevolent, 
jjand exalted. Much has already been learned, and the 
wise man regards this as an evidence that much more 
knowledge may be acquired. Let none say to the mind 
‘thus far shalt thou go and no farther’—it is a little spark 
from INFINITY, which knows no bound? 








+| PRAIRIE GRASS.—Among things which are ‘ decidedly 


jlat,”’ the Prairie Farmer mentions the following :—*< If 
a man has got him a dairy of a dozen cows, calculating 
to get rich in making butter, without having made any 
preparation for them in the way of feed—bragging loud- 
ly to some eastern friend, of the all-sufficiency of prairie 
grass—when he finds that grass as dry as stubble from 
August to Dec.—we think he will feel decidedly quear.”* 











ro 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE, &e. our cot cotton crop this | last season was very light in many 
ne places, Owing to the worm; and, added to that, the low 
FIne Fruit 1x Onto.—We learn that the Hon. JameEs|| price of the article, makes it a poor business. We shall 
MattrHews, M. C., of Coshocton, Ohio, has been for, be obliged to alter our system of farming, if we expect 
some years making an extensive collection of choice||to live by it.” 
fruits from every section of our country, and from abroad.|| SPREAD OF THE PoTaTok MALapy.—Mr. JOHN 
He has now growing about six hundred varieties, inclu- |, TOWNSEND, of Zanesville Ohio, informs us that the dis- 
ding apples, pears, peaches, cherries and plums, beside a| ease in potatoes, spoken of in the eastern papers, made 
great variety of nectarines, apricots, grapes, gooseber-|| its appearance in his neighborhood last season. It seem- 
ries, strawberries, &c. His trees are all young, only | ‘ed to be generally confined to particular varieties. Mr. 
about fifty of the varieties having produced fruit the past] T. says, ‘¢a round potatoe, of a dull red color, brought 
season. We know of no finer climate for fruit than that} from the State of New-York in 183°, suffered the most,” 
of Ohio, and we are glad that Mr. M. is making such ef-| 9° far as his observation extended. 
forts to ascertain w hat varieties are best suited to it. He) | MonrokE Co. AG. Soctkry—GREAT Crop or CoRN.— 
will, by these efforts, confer a benefit upon his constitu-| Extraet of a letter from T'.. H. Hyarr, Esq., dated Roch- 
ents, which wiil entitle him to their lasting gratitude. In| ester, Dec. 18:—** The Annual meeting of the Monroe 
the culture of gooseberries, of which Mr. M. has 34) ‘County Agricultural and Horticultural ‘Society, for the 
kinds of the large English varieties, he has been very) election of officers, the awarding of premiums on field 
successful for two years past, having entirely escaped the || crops, &c., was held in this city on the 11th inst. An 
mildew which has proved so great an obstacle to the cul-| interesting and elaborate report on farms, the best modes 
ture of this delicious and healthy fruit. Should his fruit) of farming, &e., was made by Mr. Langworthy, chair- 
escape the blight another year, he will be more inclined, man of the committee appointed to examine and award 











to think it is owing to his, in some measure peculiar 


treatment, and will give the public the benefit of his ex-|| 


per ience. 


THE AMERICAN LARCH.—Extract of a letter from Mr. 
M. INGALsBE of Washington county in this State, to the | 
Editor :—** Much has been said of late in the Cultivator, 


about the American larch, or tamerack, for timber. W e| 


have had much experience in this section, in the use of 
it. ‘The farm upon which I was ‘brought up,’ is con- 
nected with a swamp, 4 or 5 miles long and one quarter 
to half a mile wide, and the principal timber growing on 
it was formerly tamerack. There appears to be two 
varieties of it; One is nearly all sap wood; the other has 
but little; the former is nearly worthless for posts or 
rails; the latter is considered to be the best timber for 
posts that can be found in this region, red cedar except- 
ed. I have heard several old gentlemen say they had 
posts that had been in the ground for thirty years and up- 
wards, while I removed a piece of fence that had stood 
only eleven years, and the posts, many of them, were 
rotted nearly off. They were of the first variety I men- 
tioned. ‘This worthless variety is what some call the 
‘second growth,’ a term which I do not precisely under- 


stand. ‘This timber is valuable for building; it grows, 


straight, is very stiff, and will hold a nail equal to white 
oak. ‘The rafters to most of the buildings in this section 
are poles of this wood. <A gentleman of this town told 
me that his front gate post had stood in its place 30 years, 
and was an old weather beaten post when he put it there; 
I examined it, and it was quite sound at the time. The 
wood is the common wild black cherry. 1 never heard 
it recommended from any other source.” 

DEATH OF CATTLE FROM DRY CORN-FODDER.— 
JAS. GRANT, Esq. of Davenport, Iowa, informs us, that 
on turning his eattle into the corn-fields, afier the eorn 
was gathered last fall, several of them died from consti- 
pation. ‘Lhe stoppage took place in the manyplus, (ma- 
nifolds) or third stomach. The death of the animals was 
so sudden that cows which gave a good mess of milk at 
night, were dead the next morning; and oxen which 
worked as well as ever in the morning, died in the after- 
noon. After having lost several of the herd, among 


which was a valuable Durham bull, Mr. Grant saved the re- | 


mainder by administering heavy doses of Epsom salts, 
and following generally the treatment recommended in 
the November number of the last volume of the Cultiva 


tor, in reference to a disease by which Mr. Devereux of | 


North Carolina lost a Devon bull. Mr. Grant says if the! 
Cultivatgr had reached him a week sooner, it w ould have! 
saved many of his animals. 


CLovER, Crops, &e. In Misstsstpp1.—Extract of a let- 
ter to the editor of the Cultivator, fram A. M. Mayo, 


Esq., dated Holmes Co., Dec. 22:—* I am this year try “|| 


ing an experiment with red clover; and so far, it looks 
well. I think it will do well; if so, it will bea great 


thing for our country. I am not aware of any experi-| 


ments with ii having been tried in our region of country. 


t intend making dit. gga with corn sown broad- 
rast, for fodcer, next year. JTillet does well with us. 


premiums on the best farms in thiscounty. The awards 
of the committees were but few. ‘The most remarkable 
||crop offered, was by Rufus Beckwith of Henrietta, being 
that of 126 bushels of shelled corn per acre! The w hole 
Transactions of this Society for the year, are soon to ap- 
pear in pamphlet form. ‘The following are the officers 
elected for the ensuing year: John H. Robinson, Henri- 
etta, President; Elisha Harmon, C. K. Hobbie, F. P. 


| Root, V. Presidents; James P. Flogg, Bochester, Trea- 


‘surer; H. M. Ward, Recording. and ‘Thos. H. Hyatt, Ro- 
chester, Coresponding Secretarv.’ 

| PresupICcE.—A correspondent who dates at Lenox, 
N. Y., and signs ** RAMBLER,” gives us some of the ob- 
jections of a very narrow-minded and prejudiced man to 
agricultural papers and to all improvements. It is an 
old saying, that “it takes all sorts of people to make a 
world,” and this saying furnishes the only evidence we 
are able to give, of the advantage which some men are 
to society at large. The man who opposes improvement, 
is in principle and fact a savage —his proper place, if he 
really belongs to our territory, is ** west of the Mississip- 
pi’—not, however, among the Cherokees, Choctaws, or 
Wyandotts, for they take the CULTIVATOR, and are rap- 
idly advaneing in agriculiure and other aris—but among 
the Crows and Black-feet, he would probably find con- 
genial spirits. We are not surprised that a man of the 
prejudice and obstinacy of the one described by ‘* Ram- 
bler,”? should lose ‘two thousand dollars by farming.” 
The resolution he has adopted of doing all his work him- 
self, for the future, is no doubt a good one. Under such 
,narrow policy, the less that is done, the better—small 


} business is adapted to a small mind. 


THe APPLE Worm.—We give the following, from a 
letter from R. L. Perri, Esq.—* I have for years beenata 
loss to know from whence the worm was derived, which 
is always found in fallen fruit, or in thatripening prema- 
turely; by accident, last spring, when my fruit trees 
were in bloom, a limb of an apple tree was cut off, I ex- 
amined the blossoms, and discovered numerous small 
worms, precisely like those found in the fruit, at a later 
period; even many of the buds still unopen, contained a 
worm. I observed as the fruit enlarged, the worm eat 
its way into it, and caused it to fall. The season was 
still eold, nota fly of any description had yet appeared; 
the conclusion I arrived at was, that the egg had been 
‘deposited early in the autumn in the bud intended for 
fruit the ensuing season. Last fall I noticed my trees 
frequently, and invariably saw numerous winged insects 
flying around them, and alighting on the buds, but could 
| not discover to what family the obnoxious one belonged. 
| Can you throw any light on the subject?” 
| ConTINUATION OF MILK IN Cows.—Extract of a letter 
‘from Mr. CALvin BuTrierR, Plymouth, Ct., to the Editor: 
«On the subject of keeping cows in ‘milk from year to 
lyear, I have had some experience. It is not true that 
leows kept constantly in milk, will, after a lapse of years 
fail of their milk. This depends upon the nature and 
di spositi on of the cow for milk or fattening. I kept one 
lin mk for five years constantly, and she increased in her 


| 


| 
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milk every year, and it was almost impossible to dry her! | hed then your premiums to him who does the best 
when [ turned her to beef. I am now milking one for, || with his means, whether those means be great or small; 
the third year, which neither gains nor fails in ‘her milk,)jand let the consciousness of doing wonders reward the 
and I presume would not, should she be milked ten years. | ambitious aspirant for fame, who works upon other prin- 
I am milking another for the first year, which I pre- \ciples. 99 
sume will continue to gain, from year to year. My cows i 

have been kept from the bull—not spayed.” 1] 

SpayinG Cows, &c.—In a jate letter to the Editor, W. ‘the Worcester (Mass.) Ag. Society, states that one of 
S. Grppes, Esq. of Chester District, S.C., says:—* [|| their number had once seen a demonstration of the great 
your Nov. number, p. 357, notice is taken of spaying cat- advantages which would be derived fromthe more com- 
tle. Mr. James Knox, an active and enterprising young ™0"."S¢ of the subsoil plow. Mr. Isaac R. Barbour whe 
farmer, and neighbor of mine, has been in the successful | received the first premium for a crop of carrots, had two 
practice of spaying milch cows and heifers for some | ‘lots, on one of which the subsoil plow was used, and on 
years past; the cows do not seem to suffer much, never|| ithe other, only the common plow. ‘The difference in 
lose their milk, and one that he spayed three years ago, {the appearence of the crop in favor of the subsoiled por- 
is giving yet her usual quantity of milk. He has never ate was quite evident. 
lost one. ‘This autumn he successfully spayed an ewe for), Se = — 
me, as an experiment.” | SEED AND IMPLEMENT STORE, 

Fry 1n WHEAT.—Mr. Wm. Whiting of New-York, | At Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
sent us an extract from the Detroit Advertiser, recom- 1 OMSTOCK & JOHNSON, proprictorsiof the above store, will be 
mending oats to be sown in the fall with wheat, four’) | most approved imple cua new te Woe, kind, and also for all the 
quarts to the acre, for the protection of the wheat against 1 January, 1845—tf 


the fly. The argument used in favor of the practice, is!) 
that the oats come up first,and grow the most luxuriant-_ | FOR SALE. 
| "FYHE subscriber offers for sale his fine Durham bull Osceola. He 


ly, and that the fly will deposit its eggs on them instead | 
. iS now two years and a half old, and has taken the Ist premium at 
of the wheat—that the winter kills the oats, and the eggs ltwo successive State Fairs ; for pedigree and further description, see 
or worms in the plants, perish. We have heard this | Cultivator, Sept. 1813. 
: — : >. fn , | Also, his thorough bred Stallion Young Florizel, 
practice recommended before, but cannot say, from expe-! Wateroli 
e ° . . ol, ot, Jec Q _ ) S r 
rience, any thing in regard to its efficacy. | Pa ation = ” ries 7 7 = steel —— 
MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT.—From a letter of N. J.) PLOW S 


PALME R, Esq. Milton, N. C.—“I have been try ing the! OF the most approved patterns now used in this State, will be cons 
stantly kept for sale either at wholesale or retail at the Kome 


Mediterranean id heat for two years; the seed of which, I)! pj... Factory, comer of Dominick and Washington streets. The Dé. 
procured from Philadelphia. It succeeds admirably, has) amond Plow, which received the State Society's first pre mum lest 
a very large plump grain, and makes excellent flour. It! fall, ts mace ‘by us in good style, Farmers in want of Plows, Cultivas 
will grow much better on thin land than our May wheat, tors, Ae 9 1; = a yo oy ; oe <a 

WO TE Cisco O Liiose Temelel 0 ré il y 
will ripen as early, and is not so liable to injury by the!) Yan 1s45—tf BRAINARD, COMSTOCK & CO 


fly, or affected bY the rust.” 
FARM IN ILL INOIS. 


O”? SALE—A good farm, with valuable eagnepe ments. The sub. 


BERKSHIRE AG. SOCIETY. seriber being about changing his business, will sellagreat bargain. 
Also has ia immediate vicinity, 2,000 acres choice lan 1, which he will 


ADDRESS OF FREDERICK J. BETTS, Esq., before the set] ata discount from government price. Address ISAAC HINCK. 
; LEY, P. M.. Audubon, Montgomery Co., Illinois. 


Berkshire (Mass. ) Ag. Society. This address is high-))*y)... | 78y4—t 
ly creditable to its author, and the ancient and respect- | — 
able suciety to which it was delivered. Mr. Betts’ re- SPLENDID FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 
marks on the advantages of agricultural associations, are NOW offer for sale my farm. conmisting of 170 acres of the richest 
well-timed, and appropriate. The Berkshire Society of the Mohawk Prats, all under improvement and in a highly pro- 
. ] . r ductive state, together with the substautial and superbly finished brick 
itself, one of the oldest in the country, furnishes an €X-||mansion erected by the late Gen, John G, Weaver, ai an ¢ xpense of 
cellent example of the kind. Tv this society belongs | about $10,000, It is one and three-quarter miles from the city of Uti- 
the honor of instituting Cattle Shows in America—the | ©*: 0” the north bank of the Mohawk, over a McAdam road. It has 
i ae t Pittsfield i 1807 Sj |}a beautiful orchard, garden, farm-louse, barns, stables, sheds, &c. 9 
first of which was holden a seid in iSV/, ince, jjand is finely watered, and now stocke ‘d with choice Durham and grade 
that time they have been continued annually; each suc-/|cattle, Bakewell and Southdown Sheep, and all necess: ary farm ime. 


ceeding year adding new interest to the exhibitions, and] em? nts; all of which will be sold at a great bargain to the purcha- 
> ‘ser. 
increased usefulness to the society. } “Utica, January 1, 1845—3t* D. SKINNER, 
In relation to the duties of committees at Cattle Shows, || — 


we give a paragraph from Mr. Betts’ address, which we, 
consider particularly worthy attention: r re sot — as eens 2 a" situated at Galway In 
pee ‘ ‘ z the county of Saratoga and State of New- York, will be sold at auc- 
73 . ¢ ata 
I'he reports of the Committee of Judges may be made ition, at the Court House in Ballst on Spa, on Wednesday the second 
a most important means of dlesseminating agricultural if iv of April next, at 12 o’olock noon It comtains in the whole about 


knowledge; the mere awarding premiums is a most un-)/325 acres and is se divided as to make three farms, each having on 
SS: g buildings. The roads from Sc] tady to 

t duties. ‘To distinguish th ,||itthe necessary farming 1 Schenectady te 

important par of their 5 a e nice the Fish House, and from Saratoga and Ballston to Johnstown. run 


shades of difference in different specimens subjected to) through the property at right angles, dividing it into four parts. The 
their inspection, will of course frequently require from two pieces lying north of the road, said to contain about 1%) acres, will 
them close observation ; and the exercise of a discrim- - ame wos poenel bee — — . large _— capable open 
re ‘ . : : oa a ' . gating one ltndred boarders, with the most extensive and convenien 
Inating judgment, and in this consists thei great duty to } buildings for a eric ui tural purpose 3 It isa favorite pli iwe of re sort for 
competitors. Their duty to the Society, and to Agricu)- || familtes in the summer season. This part of the property will be a 
ture, requires that they should accurately note and speci-, ™0*' a sirable inve “es nt od any pe _— sir “s . connect the busi- 
- “ EIEN tS. Ee iness of farming with that of keeping a hotel of this description. 
fy in their reports, the individual merits and demerits, of | The south eastern portion, said to contain about 90 acres, has a farm 
each article inspected by them, and clearly describe the), house and the necessary out buildings, with a wagon maker's and 


points in which the preferred article surpasses the oth-, a blacksmith’s shop. The south-western portion, “eal to contain 
piabout 50 acres, has on it a store and dwelling-house attached, farm 


ers. The principles too upon which they award their |house and barna, and isa mest desirable property for any person 
premiums are of the greatest importance. It is by NO || wishing asmall farm, Each farm has on it the proper proportion 


means true that the best farm, the best animal, or the} | of woodland, and the whole is of the best quality for farming, there be- 
jing no waste land, and in the highest state of “cutive ation. The situa- 


, itled to the first 
largest crop is always ent Jirst, or even to any) ition is high, commanding a most beautiful and extensive prospect in 
premium. The farmer, of all other men, is bound to act | all directions, 
upon the lesson taught his countrymen, by America’s || The sale will be positive and without reserve, to the highest bidder, 
great philosopher, ss not to pay too much for the whistle, >> !/and perfect titles will be given. The terms will be 5 per cent eash, to 





SussorIL PLowInG.—The committee on Root Crops for 
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FINE FARMS. FOR SALE 4 AT A AUCTION, 





} 
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! 
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‘ec li be paid to the auctioneer at the time ot sale ; 50 per cest may remain 
and though it may therefore be true, that ‘‘ the man is a) |jon bond and mortgage for five years, or_a longer term, at 6 per cent in- 


benefactor « of his race who makes two blades of g grass grow ||: erest. payable half yearly in the cit! y, of New-York, on the first of May 


where but one grew before,” it is certainly equally true, | a oy "aa _ the balance to be iy ta > rain th cane ot 
. the deer Mor further particulars. apply to JOE OMPSON, 
that he is no benefactor to the farmer if his two blades) Esq. Baliston Spa, or toJ. OAKLEY, No. 77 Nassau-street, New. York: 


triple the expense of the usual mode of raising one. 


Dated New-York Der. 9 18f4—3t 
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| AGENTS FOR THE CULTIVATOR. 
| —_—_— 


It would occupy too much room to give a full list of the Agents for 











Monthly Notices, Acknowledgments, &¢.,......++++++e01+++ 41!! the Cultivator, We would therefore state that all Postmasters are aus 
Notices of Ag. Piners-Slacsuraneannt to Acrieulture in} 4: / ; : ‘ ie : 
Cuba—Large Yield of Wheat—Ribbon Houses.......... { 2 \|thorized to act as Agents, as well as all others who feel a sufficient in- 
Mr. Prentice’s Farm, Mount Hope, near Albany,..........- . 43) |terest in the circulation of our paper to induce them to act as Agents, 
History of Improvements in the Plow,.......... itoreliee ovate ove Z We avid a list of such Agents as have the back volumes for sale. 
Corn-stalk Sugar and Molasses in Tennessee,....sseseeerers | Auburn, N. ¥.—J. C. Derby & Co. booksellers. 
Model and Expevinheutal Farms—Hot Beds,......... ‘ ; 46. lexandria. D. C.—Bell & Entwistle = 
Alpine Strawberries—New Ornamental Shrub—Gratting | J y ptteeage 3 0 oe rc e nates & * ‘ nie san 
= ants—Budding Roses—Barren and Productive Straw- 47) Buffalo— T. 8. Hawks, Periodical Depot. 
Lye IOS, ec eee meee eee ene ess ees eeeseeeeres ee ee 2 oois 
Experiments to show the De pth Grass Seed should be eover- } 4s|| wee 4 by = ag Ww /ashington-street, 
ed—Welch Wheel Drag—Feeding Boxes for Cows,..... jg||  Baltimore—Dr. G. B. Smith. 
Root Slicers—Seab in Sheep,...... +. sees 0 tesseeseeeceeeers 49) Ging innati, O.—W. H. Moore & Co. booksellers. 
Annual Meeting ofthe N. Y. s. ‘Ag. BOCs o.6.6.00:04 . 30 Erie, Pa—T S. Moorehead, Jr 
Weekly Ag. Meetings at the Capitol—Premium n Shee > Barn \ 51|| Halifax, N. § s—C. Il. Relehr r. bookseller. 
Fire Blight in Pear Trees,.........0.0+6 ececceeecers } soll Hartford, Ci.—E. W. Bull, Seedsman, 
Addresse s of Mr. Delafield and Mr. Lawrence,... net : edt Louisville, Ky.—George, Lapping & Co. Seeds. 
Foct Rot m She 2ep— ‘To Sweeten Rancid Butter—To make \ 55 Montreal—Jolin H. Scott aud B. Brewster. 
Butter ** come’’—Vermin on Animals,........00006 eS _ || New-York—M, H. Newman, bookseller, 199 Broaugw 
Mr. Prentice’s Prize Heifer, ........s0 Sea ca ave tghrepinag rea see» 961] New-laven, Ct.—J. M. Patten, 
Mr. Bett’s Address—Subsoil Plowing,.......+sescscececees ~ wei New-Orleans—W. M’Ke an, bookseller. 
‘ORRESPONDENCE. A. Hodge, Jr. Esq. 
Letters from Mr nas pou +g ii L 53 | Philadelphia—Landreth & Scene Seedsmen. 
4 ; i | : ae i No ulilige sere ere resevee ey H Pittsbureh—J WwW. Cook, bookse Her, 
netted from Mr. ores on pune g eet age 7. vce Of Providence, R. L—A. i. Stilwell, hookse't 
s spat ot orthern Spy,” and other choice Apples, by 56 Quebec, 3 C.—J. Wheatley, Stationec 
ELLWANGER & BarRy,..... Meaasgnuaens+ ses || Rochester—D. B. Dewey, Arcade Hal 
Management of Breeding Ewes and Lambs, by 'S. W. Jew- 57|| Richmond, Va.—R. Hill, Jr. & Coe 
sy ne eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee eeoeserseceece | Rome, N. Y.—Comstock & Johnson, 
The Potatoe Rot, by N. N. I scrap cai coro cap sae aioe Wi hage sca 58)| Utica, N. Y.—Wm. Bristol, Druggist. 
Food of Plants-—Sait for Potatoes, by BE. V. W. eT 59 || Washington City—J. F. Callan & Co. Seedsmen, 
sey’s Reaping Machine, by L. W. WasHINGTON,.... cathe i | Wilmington, Del.—Jas. La Roche. 
The Yellows in Peach Trees, by N. DARLING,........0000- . 60} Sab! Vib ee a 
Jiuteresting Suggestions to Farmers, 7 Seer mre 62) | ia 
Mr. Allen’s American Herd Book, by L. F. ALLEN,........+ - 63)} PROUTY & MEARS’ 
a * iew of ** Balance of Organic Nature,’ by A PRACTICAL | 64.) PATENT Centre Draught Self Sharpening Ploughs, from $v 
PI 2 ts "Ho, tly by ‘x ‘a eth veel rindi f ‘th > ‘eanedel } | $15 each—Snbsoil Ploughs at &s, S10,and $i2 each—Corn 
~—b . ig ; ae oo aw awe } 65\| Planters $12 to @15—Straw Cutters in variety—Meat Cutters and 
: Potatoe, by W™. Midi chins dobeuicsbisebonaved Stuffers—together with every implement wanted on the farm or gar- 
Phe forse Spectre, by J. P.—Culture of the Jerusalem Art a 67||den, Also a full assortment of Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds, 
Choke, by A. G. SUMMER,.......seeccssecsccccccccecers crop of 1844, warranted of the best quality and true to namc; among 
Products of the Dairy, by EK. Comstock,............ see eees - 68)| them are several new and superior kinds, as Seymour’s Giant Celery, 
Improvement of Worn-out Lands, by S. Camp,..... +++ 69 Union Head Lettuce. &c. &c. Fruit Trees. Bulbous Roots, &c., 
Condensed Correspondence—Fine Fruit in Ohio—The Ame- for sale at the Philadelphia Agricultural Ware House and Seed Store, 
rican Larch—Death of Cattle from dry Corn Fodder—Clo- ||No, 194 1-2 Market Street, Phil’a, by D. O, PROUTY. 


ver, &c. in Mississippi—The Poetatoe Malady—Monroe ¢ 70}; January 20--2 

Agricultural Society—Prejudice—The — W orm—Con- = 

Oe Bee ree cre eee | 
Spaying Cows—Fly in Wheat—Me dite rranean Wheat,......  71)| 























TLLUSTRATIONS | 
Plate II.—View of Mount Hope, Engraved on Steel. |} 
Fig. 14—First Floor Mr. Prentice’s House,.............e008 ~ 434] h 
Pig. 15—Plan. of Mr; Prentice’s Barny, ..vsccsscccesssnceees 44 )} 
Fig. 16—Mr. Prentice’s Prize THevler,...000cccvesvcsewseeees 56 
Wie, F7— WIR WOO) FOE oc 5io o5.v.s sis is case cviesediewesoeess 48}} 
Pin. 16—F ceding BOk FOr COWB, «6.0556 osc cs cescedienseceneee ~ 481] ak ae 
Fiz. 19—Root Slicer : ‘ . ; 49 | eee: LLA GRAPES, of proper ce iv forming Vineyards, propa* 
ie. 20. 21— ce - it Gece, ee ee ee eevee 19 gate j trom and cont: Path all An vd qualities whie h the mos 
Fig. oy Pl; an of S| tse eM et late wi os G35) improved cultivation for over ten years hi is conte rred on the Vine 
te AES es I EA SEEING LOT DO | yards at Croton Point, are ow off redto the public. Those who may 
mew 3 } purchase will receive such iustr tr as Will enable them to culti- 
CONNECTICUT SEED LEAF TOBACCO SEED. vate the Grape with entire stiecess, (prox ited the ir loc preg teat ay my 
: a ; \\ far North.) ee ations, post paid addressed to R, T. UN- 
TPVHE true broad and narrow Seed Leat Pobacee Seed, selected! DEREILL, M. D.. 400 Broadway, New York, will receive attention, 
from growth of 1944, for sale at the Seed Store of the Hartford re fee Is nike conndent that he ha so far meliorated the character 
Cc ounty Agricultural Society, by KW. BULL, Scedsman, | habits of the Grape Vines in his Vineyards and Nurseries, by 
Feb. = “ot. : Since ate aaa oe raat soeeea cultivation, pruning, &¢., that they will generally ripen well 
rc . . 7 and produce good fruit when planted in most of the Noithern, and all 
LOU ISV IL LE KY . SEE D A ND AGR IC U L’ rU R AL the Western, Middle and Southern States. 
STORE. 1 January % 2t. 
FORGE, LAPPING & Co,, keep constantly on hand . z ae ay c PME we 
Kentucky Blue Grass, extra clean for Lawns, | PRINCE’ S LINNAAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
Kentucky do, do. in strips, | AND NURSERIES, 
Hemp seed, \| Flushing, L. I., near New-York. 
pom VV LIAM R. PRINCE & CO'S New Desermptive Catalogues ot 
over, | Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants (34th edition.) azith 


re ges 4 prices much below those usually charged, and comprising additions 
Aer o,p, A. 


All orders promptly attended to MUNN & PETTIBONE | of above 500 select varieties of Fruits, and 1200 varicties of Ornamen- 
. " oe . 206 Pearl St.. N. Y aoents lital Trees, Shrubs and tomate tot inany other American Nursery, will 
és sceibbicta aired: Dee cabal be sent to every post paid applicant. The cost of the present edition, 
is above $700, and it is the most complete ever publish d. 
FOR SALE. || Also. Prince’s s Treatise on Fruits, $2,00, and on the Vine, $1.50, and 
IF. splendid two years old Bull “ Marius,” belonging to Thomas; on Roses, 50 cents. Orders will be executed in a superior manner, 
j 





Oliver Esq., of Riversdale, Sing Sing. Marius Was imported in) and forwarded as ordered. WM. R. PRINCE & Co 
1845 from the far famed stock of Karl Spencer, of Wiseton, _Northamp- || Fr ‘eC: December, 1844—2t. ; : 
tonshire, alid was subsequently exhibited at the State fair, held at}| N, The 4q~ lic are cautioned against aspurious assumption of our 


Po’keepsie, in 1844, at whieh place he took the first premium of the | |title hat name by Winter &-Co. 
yearlings if¥ the short-horned class, as also that of s year olds || — ape 
against all classes then exhibited, Subsequently atthe Fair of the 
American Institute last autumn, he was again awarded the first prize 








H ISSE ‘1Y’S REAPING MACHINE. 


HE subscriber has now brought his Reaping Machine to the 





for the vearlings @fhis class. He isa Roan Bull of the most com-| highest state of improvement. The cutting of four harvests hag 
ylete symmetry, and althongh only two years old on the 5th of last || proved the last improv ‘ments to be permanent and durable. The 
. weighs about 20 ewt, \!four horse machine is warranted to cut from 15 to 20 acres pe r day 


Pedigree—Warins, a Roan Bull—calved December 5th, 1842, got |— price. $170. The light two hor ‘se machine is warrante d to cut from 
by Roman, diem by Waverly—gr. dam by Satalite—gr. g. dam by|}12 to 15 acres per day—price gl00 Medium size, eed, $140. 
Cato—er. g. g. dam by St. Jolin—gr. g. g. g. dam by Chilton—gr. g. g.|!Farmers who inte “nd getting machines to cut their next harvest, wil] 

| 
h 


fo 


.g. dam by the White Bull—er. g. ¢ g. ¢. gr. dam by Favorite—gr. \ lease send theirorders soon, Reterences are given in the Dec, num. 
4.2.2.2 ¢, or. dam by Duke, Signed, George Parl Spencer yer of the Cultivator, 1°44. . Also for sale, my corn and cob c rusher, 
Letiers, post paid, may be acldressed to the sub: criber. |jan iny proved artich ; price 25 dollars. OBED HUSSEY. 

Sing Sing, N.Y. Jan. 2°, 1815.—@ MINLUMSDEN. © Baillimore, Nov, 1241-—-At 











